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THE WOMEN WHO DRESS UP 





The only women in the world 
who don’t on some occasion or 
other “dress up” a bit, are either 
those who don’t patronize a deal- 
er, but instead; pluck their frocks 
from a handy fig tree, or those 
who have no money to spend on 
any but the plainest garb, and no 
social ties that necessitate. more 
than to be decently covered up. 


The woman who never dresses 
up is no person for you to fritter 
away your advertising money on 
—be it tooth powder, textile, shoe 
_or cosmetic, that you sell. 


But any wonian who does once 
in a while, or oftener, fix up a 
bit, is a good customer. 


She dresses up because she 
meets other women socially. So 
she discriminates in things to 
wear, uses toilet articles of great- 
er or less variety, and probably 
discusses their relative merits 
with her friehds. This woman 
receives company. So she is al- 
ways interested in house furnish- 
ings, and she reads about and 
experiments with foods and 
kitchen and dining-room acces- 
sories. 


No terms quite so accurately 
and succinctly describe the two 
great classes of womankind from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint, as 


F, H. RALSTEN 
Western Advertising Manager 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


“women who dress up,” and 
“women who don’t dress up.” 
Every woman who buys and 
reads The Delineator, or The 
Designer, or the New Idea Wom- 
an’s Magazine, or one of the 
Butterick Trio Fashion Quarter- 
lies, “dresses up.” The woman 
who doeSn’t dress up would say 
these magazines were useless. 


Not quite all the women who 
dress up read The Delineator, or 
The Designer, or the New Idea 
Woman’s Magazine. But that a 
great portion of this class in 
every good town does read one 
of these magazines, and that it is 
the most important portion, is 
shown by the fact that seventeen 
thousand retail dry goods and de- 
partment stores over the country 
sell exclusively one of the three 
kinds of dress patterns illustrated 
by these magazines. These seven- 
teen thousand merchants consider 
that the women they know who 
read either The Delineator, or 
The Designer, or the New Idea 
Woman’s Magazine, are the ones 
to be catered to. 


Reach these women with illus- 
trations and descriptions of your 
product in the same way and at 
the same time that these patterns 
are illustrated and described to 
them. 


W. H. BLACK 
Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building 
New York 
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PUBLISHED EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
THE OFFICIAL PAPER OF THE PEOPLE. 
THE WANT AD MEDIUM OF THE WEST. 


DENVER, COLO., 
June 22, 1908. 


HAND, KNOX & CO., 
Brunswick Building, 
New York City: 
DEAR SIRS: 
We published 18,900 lines of foreign advertising 
during the week which ended yesterday. ‘This is 4,200 


lines more than the Rocky Mountain News and the Denver 


Times, combined, printed during. the same week. 


For the fifth Sunday, at least, we printed more lines 
than the News did the same day. This, of course, enables 
us to say truthfully that we printed more local display 
advertising, more foreign advertising, more classified 
advertising, more advertising of all kind, for yesterday and 
for the week which ended yesterday, than any other 
Denver paper. 

It also proves our forther statement, made to you dur- 
ing May, that an investment in The Post’s advertising 
columns is better than the best “three combination” an 


advertiser can get into in Denver or the State of Colorado. 


Very truly yours, 


The DENVER POST. 


A. D. BISHOP, Advertising Manager. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


[Epitor’s Nors—Probably many readers 
of Printers Ink have had similar experi- 
ences to this: when an acquaintance whom 
I have met, socially, learns that I am in the 
advertising business, he is more apt than not 
to remark, ‘*Then of course you know 
Charles Austin Bates.’’ Yes, | do know Mr. 
Bates,—know that he has added a whole lot 
to the growth and development of latter-day 
advertising. The following article i is a good 
example of his clear, easy, engaging style.] 

It is sixteen years ago, almost 
to a month, when “Top O’ Col- 
lum’’—otherwise 
Mr. John Ir- 
ving Romer, re- 
produced in 
Printers’ INK 
some advertis- 
ing efforts of 
mine, 

Mr. Romer 
patted me on 
the back with 
one hand and 
gave me a short- 
arm jab with 
the other, and 
both did me 
good. 

When = about 
a year later I 
moved from In- 
dianapolis to 
New York, I 
went, with more 
or less fear and 
trembling, to 10 
Spruce street, and there found Mr. 
Romer gracious enough to pre- 
sent me to Geo, P. Rowell, com- 
pared to whom in my _ mind, 
crowned heads, presidents and 
other notables were trifling and 
unimportant. 

Somehow, I seemed to get 
along pretty well with Mr. 
Rowell from the start, and Mr. 
Romer found so much of my stuff 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 


No. 


available for Printers’ INK that 
I soon had the inestimable privi- 
lege of going around to the office 
on Saturday afternoon for an ad- 
vance copy of the next Wednes- 
day’s issue. 

Those were good times, and I 
doubt if I will ever again be quite 
so well contented. 

For so many years “1o Spruce” 
had been the Mecca of advertis- 
ing that I first entered the door 
with a certain feeling of elation 
and _—s reverence 
—a sensation 
which I never 
quite outgrew. 

Not very long 
after my first 
visit, I proposed 
to Mr. Rowell 
the installation 
or a “Depart- 
ment of Criti- 
cism” under my 
gentle guidance, 
and he said he 
would try it 
once anyway. 

It continued 
regularly for a 
couple of years, 
and. I really 
think Mr. 
Rowell rather 
liked it. This 
was . probably 
due to the fact 
that, in the courage of my 
ignorance, I hit a head whenever 
I saw it; and Mr. Rowell dearly 
loved a scrap. 

IT am amazed now when [ think 
of my own effrontery, yet, I am 
willing to admit that there was 
—_ sense in the criticisms after 
all. 

So short a time as fifteen years 
ago the advertising business as a 
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whole was a pretty badly unor- 
ganized thing. 

Advertising writers, or special- 
ists, were practically unknown, J. 
E. Powers’ fame was chiefly due 
to the amazed incredulity with 
which it was heard that his fee 
“ was $100 per day. Besides Mr. 
Powers, E, A. Wheatley, in Chi- 
cago, and Wolstan Dixey, in New 
York, were about the only ones 
who had achieved any particular 
prominence. Business men, gen- 
erally, were not quite sure 
whether they should regard an 
“advertising expert” as a fakir, 
or as just a plain fool. 

Advertising agencies were just 
beginning to wonder if the prep- 
aration of copy and designs might 
be properly a part of the service 
they should render their clients, 
and the follow-up system was 
known almost exclusively by the 
mail-order people. The advertis- 


ing agent was a broker and deal- 
er in newspaper space, and his 
chief claim for’ consideration was 
the fact that he could relieve the 
advertiser of the details of plac- 


ing orders, mailing electrotypes, 
and checking papers. With the 
cash results to the advertiser he 
had little if any concern. 

At this same time, I believe the 
only important publications in the 
magazine field that were willing 
to tell exactly how many copies 
they printed each issue, were the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Youth’s Companion, and_ the 
newspapers whose circulations 
were quoted in the American 
Newspaper Directory in actual 
figures, were so few as to be prac- 
tically a negligible quantity. 

Incidentally, newspapers were 
generally looked upon as very in- 
tangible property, with a value 
largely imaginary, and this held 
good also in the magazine and 
trade paper field. 

As I have for four years been 
completely out of the advertising 
business, it is possible that I have 
a better perspective than one who 
is immerged in its details and 
difficulties. Even those who are 
in the thickest of it must realize 
the enormous and remarkable de- 
velopment that has come about 


within the past fifteen years, The 
business has gained in prestige, 
power and respectability—it is be- 
coming more and more organized 
and coherent. : 

Nearly all publications that are 
worthy any advertiser’s consider- 
ation are now willing to state 
plainly, and prove, the exact num- 
ber of copies printed for each is- 
sue, And newspaper property has 
a market value commensurate 
with its earning power. Dailies 
of the second or third class have 
been sold for a million dollars, 
and strong trade journals at from 
a quarter to half a million. Stock 
in several magazines, generously 
capitalized, has sold rather freely 
at par. 

Expert service is the chief thing 
that all agencies offer to their 
clients. The planning and copy 
departments are the most impor- 
tant in the shop, and the word 
“Expert” is no longer an oppro- 
brious epithet when applied to an 
advertising man, 

Advertising is more and more 
looked upon as a vital part of 
every business, and not as a 
questionable expense. 

Newspapers and agencies are 
more and more judged by the 
actual results produced for the 
advertiser, and an advertising 
campaign without follow-up sys- 
tem and result-record would be 
as little thought of as a store 
without light. 

If you want to realize the dif- 
ference that has come about in the 
character of advertising, take a 
copy of Munsey, McClure, or the 
Delineator of ten years ago, and 
compare the advertising pages 
with those of the same magazine 
to-day. A large volume of ad- 
vertisements that the solicitors 
worked hard to get in 1898, would 
not to-day be accepted for these 
publications at any price. 

A further comparison would 
show that even in high-class ad- 
vertising the announcements of 
to-day are more moderate and 
sensible and honest in their state- 
ments. 

All of these changes have come 
from the inside of the business 
and are not due to exterior pres- 

(Continued on page 6.) 
x 
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Long-Distance 
Traveling 


60334 So. Mercer Street, 
NEw CASTLE, Pa., June 18, 1908. 


Editor Tue Saturpay Eventne Post, 


Dear Sir: 1 think the following is rather 
a record for long-distance traveling for THE 
SaTuRDAY EveENING Post: 

I get my copy * * * * and on 
Friday mail it to a brother in London, Eng. 
Hesends it on, after perusal, toasisterin South 
Wales. After she gets through she hands it to 
a cousin, who, in turn, sends it to a brother in 
Pretoria, South Africa, who afterward sends 
it on (in a dilapidated condition, I should 
imagine) to a cousin in Calcutta, India. 

Roughly, the distance from New Castle to 
the end of the journey, Calcutta, is as follows: 


MILES 
New Castle to New York . ; ° e 454 
New Yorkto Liverpool . . . .- 3000 
Liverpool to London . A aa + 300 
London to South Wales . ° 
South Walesto Southampton . . . 250 
Southampton to Cape Town. . P gooo 
Cape Town to Pretoria eo we “ee 


* Pretoria to Calcutta 
Total 


* Iam sorry I cannot guess the distance. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) JOHN E. EVANS. 


Advertisers find this kind of circulation worth while. 


Tue Curtis PustisHiInc COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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sure. And I am sure that the 
impetus and support of this great 
improvement has come more 
largely from 10 Spruce street 
than from any other source. 

Mr. Rowell’s ‘forty-year fight 
for definite circulation statements 
has probably had more to do with 
it than any other one thing. The 
open-court discussions in PrInt- 
ERS’ INK have made advertising 
men, and advertisers, think seri- 
ously of the business, and this 
has led to the organization of as- 
sociations and clubs which have 
brought advertising men together 
in earnest effort toward the bet- 
terment of their business. 

Nowadays the bulk of the ad- 
vertising contracts are placed in 
business offices on a_ business 
basis, and there are mighty few 
deals put through in front of 
Lipton’s Bar, or “Under the Um- 
brella,” and that wasn’t always 
the case, as is well known to 
those of us whose memory 
reaches back fifteen years, 

While I was in the advertising 
business, and since I have been 
out of it, it has been necessary 
for me to study various lines of 
business pretty thoroughly, and I 
know of no other, which in fifteen 
years, has made so much progress 
in efficiency, honesty and stability. 
o>. 


THE ADVERTISING AGENT— 
AS HE WAS AND 
AS HE IS. 








Once upon a time the advertis- 
ing agent was a Yankee trader. 
He was a dealer in space. Dickers 
and deals were the rule, and to 
make a living he had to resort 
sometimes to evasion and subter- 
fuge. If he tried to get ten per 
cent on an account one of his 
brother agents would kindly offer 
to do the work for seven and 
one-half, and still another would 
consent to handle the business 
for less. Once started upon this 
interesting downward course 
there was apparently no_ limit, 
and accounts were often placed 
for just about the cost of postage 
stamps. 

Under these circumstances copy 
service was out of the question. 





The agent was beset with temp- 
tation, and if he continued in 
business it was a pretty good in- 
dication ‘that he knew a thing or 
two about shaving the corners, 
Often this worked greatly to the 
disadvantage of the customers’ 
real interests. There were a few 
little tricks in the trade at that 
time, some of which are not en- 
tirely obsolete even now. 

The representative agents of 
1908 conduct business on an en- 
tirely different basis. They offer 
service that has value and expect 
to receive something of value in 
return. The demand from _in- 
telligent advertisers seems to be 
not for the man who puts the 
smallest valuation on his own 
services, but for the agent whose 
work is really worth something. 

A number of prominent adver- 
tising agencies are doing most of 
their business (particularly on 
new accounts) on the standard 
fifteen per cent basis, and the fact 
that agencies of this class are the 
ones that are holding their cus- 
tomers best, and that are grow- 


ing the most rapidly, is the best 


proof that advertisers are willing 
to pay a fair price for the skill 
and experience represented by the 
thoroughly organized modern ad- 
vertising agency. 

NEWcoMB CLEVELAND. 





THE WHY OF ADVERTIS- 
ING FAILURES. 


The man who can’t use some 
form of advertising in his busi- 
ness, has no business to be in 
business, and generally isn’t. 

But :— 

The best oil of publicity won't 
help the engine of commerce if 
the valves leak and the governor 
is out of order. 

In the harmony and mutual co- 
operation of making, selling, and 
advertising lies the flush of profit. 
No one of them will build busi- 
ness by itself alone. 

Unsupported advertising is 
waste, and this condition is re- 
sponsible for most of the failures 
in advertising. 


NATHANIEL C, Fow er, Jr. 
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‘‘Given the right advertis- 
ing copy on articles of merit, 
from millinery to shoes, from 
farm products to delicacies, 
and from carpets to cradles, 
it is safe to say, 


THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


is the one newspaper that can 
usually be relied upon to se- 
cure ademand for the products 
of national advertisers.'' 


There are about a quarter-million 
families who read ‘‘ The Philadelphia 
Bulletin” daily. 
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ADVERTISING VALUE OF 
CIRCULATION. 
By M. M. Gillam. 


[Eprror’s Nore—Manly M, Gillam became 
a contributor to PkinTers’ INK in its earlier 
days, when he was advertising manager for 
John Wanamaker. Since then he has directed 
other notable accounts, besides holding high 
rank on the New York Hera/d. He is most 
loyal to his friends and never misses an op- 
portunity to push their game along, as is 
evidenced in the following article. At the 
same time, few men have been able to study 
advertising from so many different view- 
points; and his opinions, not freely given, are 
always received with attention and respect. ] 

A pretty close watch on the 
advertising field for the last 
thirty years has brought a num- 
ber of conclusions very clearly 
into my mind. 
One of the most 
important of 
these conclu- 
sions, as I take 
it, is in regard 
to the advertis- 
ing value of cir- 
culation. The 
tendency on the 
part of both the 
agent and the 
man who pays 
for the adver- 
tising is first, 
last and all the 
time, when con- 
sidering a me- 
dium, particu. 
larly a_ daily 
newspaper, to 
lay greatest 
stress on the 
amount of cir- 
culation it is 
supposed to 
have. This is a mistake. No 
such basis is or can be sound, The 
number of readers that can be had 
for any publication signifies much, 
but the character of those read- 
ers signifies very much more. 

The popular notion that an ad- 
vertising rate should be a definite 
price for a definite quantity, like 
that for a bushel of corn or for 
a yard of cloth, for instance, is an 
absurdity. There is no such 
standard. There can be no such 
standard. One newspaper differs 
from another in advertising value 
as much as one star differs from 
another in glory. And this in 
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MANLY M. 


(Photo by Stereoscopic Co., London.) 





spite of any question of circula- 
tion. 

Lord Northcote remarked to 
me in London, on one occasion, 
“the European edition of the 
New York UHerald has an 
average circulation of less than 
twenty thousand, but I am willing 
to admit that an advertisement of 
a transportation line or a_ spe- 
cialty store or an automobile or a 
hotel, or a health resort, or of 
anything else that especially ap- 
peals to a traveling American or 
Englishman, is worth more to the 
advertiser than the same an- 
nouncement would be if inserted 
in my Daily Mail with eight 
hundred _ thou- 
sand circula- 
tion.” In further 
talk on this gen- 
eral subject he 
said, “we send 
thirty-one thou- 
sand copies of 
the Mail to the 
Continent every 
morning. But 
who do they go 
to? To Eng- 
lishmen who are 
abroad to make 
money. The 
European — edi- 
tion of the Her- 
ald goes to 
English reading 
travelers who 
are abroad to 
spend money.” 
There you have 


— it in a nutshell. 
The whole prop- 
osition is there. The adver- 


tiser who would’ weigh the 
merits of those two papers on 
the basis of copies circulated 
would go wrong woefully. Lord 
Northcote frankly admitted 
that on a basis of forty to 
one the balance was still on the 
side of the small circulation. This 
is an extreme case I admit. The 
European edition of the Herald 
is unique. But the principle un- 
derlying the case is precisely the 
same that underlies the advertis- 
ing value of every mewspaper. 
There is no city in America that 
supports several papers where the 
Continued on page 10.) 
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Midsummer 
Advertising Gains 








During the month of June the Chicago De 
partment Stores increased their advertising in 


TH wm 


Record-Herald 


over the corresponding month last year 


22/0 per Cent 


notwithstanding that there were four Sundays 
this year as compared with five last year. 


During the first six months of 1908 The Record- 
Herald increased its Department Store advertising 


68,465 lines 


over the same period last year. 


Local advertisers get the best results from 











THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
NET PAID CIRCULATION, JUNE, 1908: 

Daily Average Exceeding - - 143,000 

Sunday Average Exceeding - - 192,000 
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careful observer cannot see an il- 
lustration more or less marked of 
_this difference in the advertising 
value of circulation. Every alert 
New York business man knows 
that the Herald, the Tribune and 
the Post, for instance, have an 
advertising value for substantial 
propositions that is out of all 
proportion to their circulation, 
when compared with the volume 
that some other papers send out. 
So, too, of the old time Ledger 
in Philadelphia and the Sun in 
Baltimore. 

Practically the same condition 
exists in regard to magazines. 
Some of these publications have 
circulations that run well up to 
the half million mark and yet 
reach constituencies of small in- 
dividual buying power. 

The only way to learn what 
the advertising value of any 
periodical really is, is to judge by 
results. In the absence of such 
data there are earmarks that the 
man skilled in these things will 
not overlook. If a publication 
is attractive to a class of a com- 
munity or to the people of a sec- 
tion of the country the fact will 
be patent, and there will be an 
advertising value to its circulation 
that is exactly proportioned to 
the number of copies read, and to 
the appeal that the advertised 
thing makes to the taste and to 
the buying capacity of the readers, 

Right here is where the services 
of a bright, square, well posted 
advertising agent comes in as a 
profitable investment. Very few 
business men have the time or 
the training to even approximate- 
ly master the newspaper situa- 
tion. To do it even fairly well 
requires a broad, clear, analytical 
mind, unbiased judgment and a 
world of experience and observa- 
tion. The costly folly of poor 
copy is admitted, but I believe that 
vastly more money is lost by ad- 
vertisers through mistaken or 
overestimated mediums than in 
any other way. 

I have been much interested in 
watching the course of the new 
southern magazine Uncle Remus. 
This is a publication that seems 
to have a mission—to represent 
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the best thought of the Southland, 
Yet in doing so it is not partisan, 
it is not sectional. ‘Uncle Remus,” 
whose death occurred recently, 
was a national, an international 
character, and a magazine bear- 
ing his name is at once on friend- 
ly terms with a multitude ot 
readers. On the lines it is now 
following 1 do not see how it can 
fail to win hosts of friends North 
and South. I should consider 
such a magazine a fine advertis- 
ing medium tor anything that will 
appeal to a thoughtful, earnest, in- 
telligent constituency of average 
citizens. The more of them there 
are the better, of course; but I will 
be amazed if there is not business 
for any reasonable advertiser in 
such a medium, even if it had but 
ten thousand circulation instead 
of the more than two hundred 
thousand, that Uncle Kkemus 
claims, 

A prominent department store 
advertiser in New York told me 
recently, when talking of a city 
publication with nearly one hun- 
dred thousand circulation, that 
time and time again he had tried 
that medium for his store without 
one response that could be traced. 
I cannot conceive that such a 
condition could exist with any 
publication that had a loving, be- 
lieving following. 

When in East Aurora, N. Y., 
lately, Fra Elbertus showed me 
the analysis of medium values 
prepared by an advertiser of na- 
tional character and covering two 
years. It had been first shown 
to him that day. Perhaps twenty 


magazines and near-magazines 
were on the list. The Philistine 
stood No, 1 (lowest) in cost of 


business bringing. Now the ar- 
ticle advertised was just as ap- 
pealing to Century or Saturday 
Evening Post or Woman’s Home 
Companion readers or to any 
other constituency on the list, but 
I could only conclude that Phili- 
stine followers are more apt to 
be thinkers and doers, and that 
any given thousand of them will 
turn in more responses for a 
thing that tempts them than two 
or three times the number of 
the sip-and-go, bumble _ bee-in- 

(Continued om page 12.) 
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THE KEY TO NEW YORK 


From the Standpoint of Publicity is 


|. The World 


With a Circulation of 


3,000,000 


copies per month more than 








any Other morning, evening 
and Sunday paper combined. 


Advertisers value it for its 


record as a sales producer, and 


it is continually making new 
records for both: old and new 
advertisers. 

Advertisers get the best re- 


sults from 


! The New York World 
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a-clover-patch sort that read most 
magazines. 

Again I point to the moral of 
it all—that the worldly wise ad- 
vertiser will study the character 
of his mediums as closely as he 
can, he will watch results, he will 
be impressed by surface indica- 
tians of all sorts—then he will 
try to make such offerings as will 
be winsome to the readers he ap- 
peals to. He will not hit the 
bull’s eye every time, but he 
should never score a clean miss 
if he is not carried away by the 
myth that circulation is the all- 
in-all as a basis for determining 
advertising values. 

Ji 


ADVERTISING BY MEANS 
OF A CLOCK, 


In Fifth Avenue, New York, 
opposite the upper end of Madi- 
son Square, where the statue of 
Farragut is situated, a trust com- 
pany has offices. 

That statue of Farragut, by the 
way, is the best effort in bronze 
of which the United States of 
America can boast. In all the 
modern world there are few that, 
for artistic excellence, can be 
compared with it. 

On the sidewalk, in front of 
the trust company’s offices, there 
stands a great clock, erected upon 
a pillar, in full sight of all pass- 
ers-by. 

The object of this clock would 
appear to be to arrest attention 
and remind the people of the 
trust company, and all that its 
presence there implies. 

A trust company is a financial 
institution, supposed to be man- 
aged with so much care that it is 
a legal depository for trust funds 
belonging to widows, orphans 
and others. 

All its transactions are intended 
to be above criticism. 

The object of a clock is 
make known the time of day. 

If as a timepiece, it is a little 
at fault; it may cause one to 
lose a train who depends upon the 
information it conveys. 

Who has had this experience 
will be slow about putting confi- 
dence in that clock in succeeding 
days. 


to 
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The clock is associated in his 
mind with the company that 
erected and maintains it. 

If he distrusts the clock will 
that distrust increase his confi- 
dence in the institution that is re- 
sponsible for its maintenance? 

Is such a clock a paying adver- 
tisement? 

The writer 
ticular clock 
sions. 

Sometimes it states the time 
with a pretty close approximation 
to exactness, but has never been 
noted to be absolutely exact. 

At other times it is far from 
accurate. 

These suggestions and remarks 
are respectfully submitted for the 
consideration of the committee 
having in charge the advertising 
department of the affairs of the 
Lincoln Trust Company. 

Gro, P. Rowe Lt. 


has noted that par- 
on numerous occa- 


- to —_ 
SHOULD PAY FOR PUBLICITY. 

Victor Smith of the New York Press 
says he’s in favor of the pay-as-you- 
enter proposition for all those who per- 
sistently seek publicity in the news- 
papers. Commercial houses, theaters, 
circuses, etc., pay their way; why 
should not society and the professions 
do likewise? The general press 1s 
under no obligation to you. Address 
the business office at so much a line, 
and you can obtain all the publicity 
you require. Some newspapers are not 
profitable, because they give away vast 
quantities of space in free advertising, 
or puffs, to the undeserving. The 
time is close at hand when everybody 
and every institution will have to 
“pony up.” 

Every commercial business exacts the 
eternal equivalent in the granting ot 
favors. Of no other institution in 
the world is so much exacted free as 
of the newspaper. It is a kind word 
here, a kind word yonder, a puff here 
and a puff there. For the price of 
one cent a man expects, aye, even de- 
mands, space worth hundreds of dol- 
lars. But where is our quid pro quo? 
The circulation is not increased. We 
are giving something for nothing. The 
business is too one-sided. It isn’t fair. 

The newspaper gives as a rule about 
20 to 1 as its “equivalent.” No other 
institution on earth could afford to do 
this and live. The newspaper is the 
maker of all men and all corporations, 
the supporter of all, the adviser of all. 
Mind you, I do not say creator. With- 
out its free publicity most of the men 
in political and commercial life to-day 
would in their graves. We are 
really too generous. The chief trouble 
is we do not draw tight enough the 
little line between news and notoriety. 
—Newspaper Union. 
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The Des Moines Cafzta/, more than any 
© gas other newspaper in Iowa, is a part and 
: parcel of the city in which it is published 
and of the State of lowa. The Capzta/, 
i through its publisher and direct represent- 
atives, shares in the political, commercial, 
charitable and religious activities at every op- 
portunity. The Cafzta/ is a newspaper that 
would be called by the Minneapolis Journal 
‘‘institutional.” In other words, it is more 
than a newspaper, it is an institution. Its 
policies are so broad as to be a potent force 
in the up-building of Des Moines and Iowa. 
Its representatives are leaders in every line 
of endeavor. It gives money and time to 
every worthy cause. It fights for the best 
in its field, not only through its editorial 
columns and its news columns, but by the 
active intervention of its representatives. 
The people of Des Moines always come to 
the Cafzta/ office first when asking for sup- 
port for any public purpose. The Capztal 
sets the pace for the others. Does it 
not occur to you that this is the kind 
of a newspaper that gets into the homes 
and hearts of its readers? There is no 
f \ question but that, if you are after busi- 
ness in Iowa, the Cafzta/ will get you the 
largest amount at the smallest cost. Cir- 
culation for May, 42,256 copies daily. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Brunswick Building, New York. 
ELMER WILSON, 87 Washington Street, Chicago, Ll. 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 
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ONE GOOD POINT ABOUT 
DUPLICATION. 


By James H. Collins. 


[Epviror’s NoreE—James H. Collins has 
attained even a wider fame through his 
articles on business subjects in the Saturday 
Evening Post than that gained through 
Printers’ Ink, which has published the 
greater part of his work during the past few 
years. Much of the material which he has 
woven so cleverly for general readers in the 
Saturday Evening Post was gathered while 
doing technical reporting for PRINTERS’ INK, 
It is a tribute to his clear-headedness that 
out of the many prominent men whom he has 
interviewed, not one hasever claimed that he 
was misquoted in any detail.] 


The thought of two advertise- 
ments in different publications be- 
ing read by the same person the 
same day, week 
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“You 


City to Trenton,” he said. 
never saw anything like it.” 


“Yes, I did,’ responded the 
agent. ‘I saw them, and what is 
more, I counted them. How 


many do you think there really 
are?” 

“Well, to come down to fig- 
ures,” said the friend, “Perhaps 
there may be only two or three 
dozen.” 

“Well, there are only three of 
those signs.” 

It seems to be a fact in adver- 
tising that the second ad hits the 
reader about six times as hard as 
the first one. Three ads all alike 
bowl him over. A certain con- 
cern placed per- 





or month, is 
usually chilling 
to an advertis- 
er. He thinks 
of it as con- 
spicuous waste. 

How many 
advertisers real- 
ize the strange 
kink in human 
nature that 
leads _ people 
who see the 
same ad in two 
different places 
to believe that 
they have seen 
it in at least a 
dozen? 

A New York 
agent got on a 
train and went 
to Philadelphia 
the other day. 
On the way over he 
sign after sign for a 
known article of general use. 
Every time he looked out the 
window he seemed to see one of 
those signs, conspicuously placed, 
and fresh in all the glowing 
colors of painted bulletin art. 
Coming back that afternoon he 
didn’t care to read, so it occurred 
to him to count those signs and 
see how many there really were. 
He did so. Next day a friend 
mentioned the wonderful display 
for this commodity between New 
York and Philadelphia. 

“They’ve practically built an 
advertising fence from Jersey 





JAMES H. 


noted 
well- 





haps a_ dozen 
lighted bulletin 
boards through 
downtown New 
York some 
years ago, and 
the display was 
sO conspicuous 
that everybody 
maintained that 


this business 
was over-ad- 
vertised, and 





predicted disas- 
ter. Reduced to 
figures and cost, 
however, it was 
just a couple of 
years’ good ad- 


vertising com- 
pressed into a 
few months’ 

COLLINS, showing, 
Take up a 
dozen magazines this month 
and glance over the pages casu- 


ally. It will give you the 
impression that a few firms are 
advertising with great prodigality. 
Then go over all the magazines 
and check the insertions and space 
actually used. The most im- 
pressive campaign can often be 
whittled down to a dozen adver- 
tisements—two or three full-page 
ads and a half-dozen half-page 
displays have been enough to give 
the impression that an advertiser 
was spending money prodigally. 
Even the advertising solicitors 
for publications that didn’t get 
the business are susceptible to 
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this common _ illusion. One 
double-page spread in some promi- 
nent medium, backed up the same 
month by a half-dozen single- 
page ads, has given the idea that 
an advertiser had _ sixteen-page 
“readers” in all the magazines. 

From this standpoint duplica- 
tion, the dreaded, is a mighty 
good investment, and cheap at the 
price. It may not be profitable to 
carry the thing into infinity. But 
for all practical purposes, two 
ads the same month give the im- 
pression of four, and three look 
like eight, and four like sixteen, 
and five like thirty. Six look just 
like bankruptcy. 

ast ini anaes 
“NE’ER WAS FLATTERY LOST 
ON POET’S EAR.” 
“EVERYBODY’s MAGAZINE,” 
Union Square, 
New York, July 2, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Romer: 

Warmest congratulations upon your 
accession to an ownership in the Little 
Schoolmaster. Nothing but the best 
of good wishes will follow you from 
the whole advertising field, with which 
you have been so closely and _ ably 
identified for so long a time, 

Twenty years seem a long time for 
a man to wait before coming into his 
own, and Printers’ INK may felicitate 
itself upon coming into the hands of 
its old-time editor. 

Here’s luck. 

Faithfully yours, 
Rosert FROTHINGHAM. 
ialiticanconipligipss acest 
FROM ONE WHO IS _ ENTITLED 
TO BE CONSIDERED AN 
“EXPERT” ON ADVERTIS- 
ING IF ANYONE IS. 

THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, 

CAMDEN, Me., July 6, 1908. 
My dear Mr. Romer: 

* * * My contributions to your ad- 
vertising pages I hope to continue, and 
in that way to add my little help to 
keep Printers’ INK as famous in the 
days to come as in the old days. 

Yours truly, 
Cyrus Curtis. 
sci eS So 
THE SOUL OF WIT. 
CrocKerR-WHEELER COMPANY, 
Manufacturers and_ Electrical 
Engineers. 
Publicity Department. 
Ampere, N. J., U. S. A, 
' July 1, 1908. 
My dear Mr. Romer: 

A good magazine+a good man= 
success. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
RopMan GILDER, 
Publishing Manager, 
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That magazine circula- 
tion is most effective and 
most economical to the 
advertiser which comes 
nearest to being a net 
circulation to people who 
appreciate om able to 
purchase the advertised 
article. 


Viewed in this light, the 
circulation of Scribner's 
Magazine may be just as 
big as the circulation of a 
periodical with twice or 
three or four or five times 
the number of copies. 
But it won’t cost as 
much. Now if 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


had a circulation of two 
million copies it would 
not be Scnbner’s Maga- 
zine. And the net value 
of its circulation might 
be no more, while you 
would have to pay for 
the total. 


Scribner's goes into 200,000 of the 
best American homes every month. 
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AS IT WAS IN THE 
BEGINNING. 
By Charles L. Benjamin. 


The present editor of Prinrt- 
ERS’ INK has asked the first editor 
to tell in this Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Number something of the 
early days of the little paper that 
was the first exponent of the 
art of advertising. 

In 1888 the ground floor of 10 
Spruce street was occupied by the 
advertising agency of George P. 
Rowell & Co. The top floor of 
the building was fitted up as a 
composing room, a number of 
compositérs, and a boy to kick 


In those days, however, neither 
clippings nor original articles on 
the subject of advertising were 
easy to obtain. The many pub- 
lications now devoted to adver- 
tising were as yet undreamed of. 
The host of able writers on ad- 
vertising topics who have sprung 
up since Printers’ INK was es- 
tablished did not then exist, and 
if anyone had prophesied that the 
time would come when a college 
professor would write, and the 
Atlantic Monthly print, a series 
of articles on the psychology of 
advertising, he would have been 
laughed at. 

In some lines of business the 
need of adver- 





the job press be- 
ing employed on 
work connected 
with the agency 
and on Rowell’s 
American News- 
paper Directory, 
the text of which 
was set here, 
although the 
press work was 
done elsewhere. 
The rooms on 
the intermediate 
floors were 
rented as offices, 
and one of these 
—a third floor 
back — which 
happened to be 
vacant at the 
time, was as- 
signed to me. 
Mr. Rowell had 
for some time 
had in mind the publication of a 
paper devoted to advertising. In 
the occasional talks I had with 
him (which were only occasional 
for he was busy with affairs per- 
taining to the agency at the time) 
he outlined his ideas, but left to 
me the task of putting these into 
concrete form. He was quite 
willing that I should make free 
use of the paste-pot and shears, 
and more than once urged me to 
do this, saying that a paper that 
gave its readers the best thoughts 
of many bright minds was apt to 
be more interesting and more 
helpful than one which reflects 
the opinions of a few individuals. 








C.L BENJAMIN, ADV MGR CUTLER-HAMMER 
MFG. CO. 


tising was fully 
realized, but its 
power as a fac- 
tor in business 
building was 
not generally 
understood, The 
question of copy 
was seldom 
seriously con- 
sidered, except 
by a few pio- 
neer advertise- 
ment writers, 
nor were plans 
of campaign 
mapped out with 
the care that 
characterizes the 
work of the 
modern adver- 
tising expert. 
Attempts to re. 
duce the prac- 
tice of advertising to some- 
thing like a_ scientific basis 
were seldom heard of, and the 
results of such investigations as 
were made were carefully con- 
cealed. There were no associa- 
tions of advertising men, whose 
discussions nowadays furnish 
material for so many articles on 
advertising topics. There was 
little disposition on the part of 
advertisers or publishers to give 
out any information which might 
be helpful to other publishers and 
advertisers. Questions regarding 
circulation, methods of distribu- 
tion, returns from advertising, 
etc., were regarded as imperti- 





atl tiie 
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nent, and any endeavor to induce 
a publisher to advertise his own 
publication was apt to be looked 
upon as a veiled attempt at black- 
mail. 

In short, the problem that con- 
fronted us was to produce a 
paper devoted to a subject con- 
cerning which the comparatively 
few people who were well in- 
formed were unwilling to talk, 
and to secure the support of pub- 
lishers who were, in many cases, 
not only antagonistic to the 
avowed purpose of the paper, but 
who did not, themselves, believe 
in advertising—except as an 
asset. 

No date had been set for is- 
suing the first number of the new 
publication nor had we, for a 
while, a name for it. My own 
preference, in those days, would 
probably have been for some such 


banal title as the Advertisers’ 
Guide. It was Mr. Rowell who 
finally christened the paper 
Printers’ INK, and it was he 


who determined the size it should 
be. 

No one at the time seemed to 
think well of the small page, nor 
can I recall that anyone consid- 
ered the name particularly appro- 
priate for a publication whose 
sub-title declared it to be “A 
Journal for Advertisers.” As a 
matter of fact, and in spite of the 
sub-title, the significance of the 
name was not generally under- 
stood at first. Some of the early 
notices Printers’ INK received 
indicated that the reviewers 
imagined the new paper was a 
printing trade journal, and one 
writer facetiously observed that 
it was edited by the “devil.” 

The first number of PrINrTers’ 
InK was issued July 15, 1888. 
Some time before I had made 
application for permission to mail 
the paper as second-class matter, 
but the Postoffice officials balked 
at the sub-titl—‘A Journal for 
Advertisers.” Did not this indi- 
cate, they asked, that the new 
paper was designed “primarily” for 
advertising purposes,” and. there- 
fore ‘not eligible as second-class 
matter. I tried to explain that a 
journal issued for the information 
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of advertisers was not necessar- 
ily issued primarily for advertis- 
ing purposes, but it was difficult 
to make clear the nature of a 
paper, the like of which did not 
then exist. Entry as _ second- 
class matter was finally obtained, 
however, but the Postoffice De- 
partment never seemed to be quite 
sure that Printers’ INK was a 
legitimate publication, and in the 
end the permit was revoked and 
it cost Mr. Rowell close upon 
$25,000 to convince the Depart- 
ment that the Little Schoolmaster 
was entitled to travel second- 
class. 

The late General James B. Fry, 
a life-long friend of the writer’s 
father, was the first subscriber to 
PrinTERS’ INK, and_ though it 
would seem that a retired army 
officer would not be likely to find 
anything of interest in a publica- 
tion devoted to advertising, he 
once told me that he frequently 
found himself reading the little 
paper. I have found this to be 
true in many cases—that Print- 
ERS’ INK is read not only by 
those actively engaged in adver- 
tising work, but that it appeals to 
many people who never printed a 
line of advertising in their lives 
and never expect to. The subject 
of advertising is one that seems 
to possess a universal interest. 
We are. all of us advertisers, as 
a matter of fact, constantly seek- 
ino to influence others, and what- 
ever the means employed to ac- 
complish this end, the result ‘is 
advertising in one form or an- 
other. 

There is always danger that in 
after years one will date the be- 
ginning of things from the time 
he first learned of them himself. 
And yet, making due allowance 
for this tendency, it seems to me 
that a_ revolution has been 
wrought in the advertising world 
in the past twenty years. The 
principles of the art of advertis- 
ing were certainly less generally 
understood in the pre-PRINTERS’ 
Ink davs, and the methods of the 
advertising .man were crude com- 
pared to those now in vogue. 

The spirit that actuates the 
modern advertiser—the honest 
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belief in the efficacy of advertis- 
ing—was often lacking. So was 
the spirit of fair play, for the 
golden rule—your money back if 
you want it—had not yet been 
enunciated. 

In the infancy of the art, ad- 
vertising was practiced mostly by 
humbugs, and even so recently as 
twenty years ago many business 
men still felt that to appeal for 
trade in the public prints was not 
consistent with the dignity of a 
reputable concern. One did not 
find the advertisement of Tiffany 
& Co. in the magazines then, but 
announcements such as no self- 
respecting publication would print 
to-day were plentiful. Nothing, 
to my mind, is more encouraging 
than the change which has been 
brought about in the attitude of 
the publisher towards his adver- 
tisers and subscribers, and in the 
attitude of the advertiser towards 
tk. possible purchaser, and to this 
change it is not too much to say 
that Printers’ INK, directly and 
indirectly, has contributed not a 
little. 

The advertising man—whether 
buyer or seller of space—is no 
longer obliged to “take the wage 
of infamy and eat the bread of 
shame.” The reputable business 
houses that formerly fought shy 
of him now clamor for his ser- 
vices. If tracing our ancestry 
back, we find that the earliest 
advertisers were charlatans, we 
may comfort ourselves with the 
reflection that we are not alone 
in this. The modern chemist is 
descended from the empirical al- 
chemist of old—the astronomer 
from the fortume-telling astrolo- 
ger. 

The art of advertising has al- 
ready reached a point where the 
remuneration of the advertising 
man is alluring enough, and the 
positions open to him of sufficient 
importance to draw into the ad- 
vertising field the class of men 
who formerly gravitated to the 
law, medicine and similar pro- 
fessions. It is these men who 
are to-day lifting, and who will 
continue to lift, the business to a 
higher and higher plane, 

More power to them, and to 
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the Little Schoolmaster that like 
a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump. 
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MEN’S FASHIONS—A 
POSSIBILITY. 





It is reported that retailers of 
men’s clothing throughout New 
England, stirred up by the amount 
of space devoted in every daily 
paper to information about wom- 
en’s dress, are arranging with 
publishers to have departments 
devoted to men’s fashions too. 
The retail clothier’s standing as 
an advertiser in the average town 
is such that he will probably ob- 
tain what he wants. The Boot 
and Shoe Recorder thinks the 
shoe dealer ought to get busy and 
formulate demands for the spread 
of footwear fashion notes ‘along 
the same line. 

Rather curious, when one 
comes to think of it, that so much 
money should be spent for adver- 
tising men’s clothes every year, 
both by manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and that hardly a word 
about men’s fashions is given the 
public. The clothiers have in- 
duced the American man_ to 
spruce up. He has been taught to 
recognize the social. and business 
values of clothes that look well, 
and the comfort of garments 
made well, of good materials. But 
little has been said to him about 
fashions. 

It is often remarked, even by 
people right in this trade, that 
“there are no men’s fashions.” 
But there are—distinctly. Each 
of the large manufacturing houses 
with its trademarked line of 
men’s garments has its own cut 
of lapels, vest openings, vents, 
etc., and these constitute distinct 
selling points with which clerks 
can do wonders when they know 
how. But nothing is ever said 
about them in periodical advertis- 
ing, and little in the style books. 
The prevailing tendency in colors, 
patterns, weaves, etc, is also 
more or less ignored. Probably 
the manufacturers believe that 
such points are too small, too 
changeful, too open to competi- 
tors’ counter-arguments, to be 
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taken up in advertising, especially 
when there are points of work- 
manship, reliability and the like 
to be expounded. Take ten av- 
erage men anywhere, and perhaps 
only one of them would be fas- 
tidious enough to care for the fine 
points of a current mode in 
clothes. The rest would be either 
indifferent in dress, or else pur- 
chasers of low-price clothes that 
are almost standardized. Fashion 
matters would hit only one man 
in ten—maybe only one in a hun- 
dred. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that sooner or later, singly 
or together, the clothing interests 
will make fashion news as inter- 
esting to men as it is to women. 
Women’s fashion news sells 
millions of dollars worth of nov- 
elties every season, and is now 
disseminated through channels 
linked closer and closer to manu- 
facturing every year. The same 
thing could be done with men’s 
fashions, and it would mean more 
trade. From time to time the 
past five years, the hat manufac- 
turers have attempted to force 
the fashion of wearing a brown 
derby in autumn, when the straw 
is left off. Their object is quite 
simple—to make the average man 
buy another hat a year. It would 
have been easy in women’s dress, 
with its established channels for 
organizing a new fashion. Wit- 
ness the advent of the “sheath 
gown.” But man’s brown hat has 
been more or less a failure. 
There was no organized body of 
fashion intelligence—no fulcrum 
for the lever: There was rather 
a polite interest among the reall 
fashionable set, but owing to lack 
of a news organization between 
Man and his clothes it was im- 
possible to lay hands upon him. 








Ir only the London’ Times would 
stay bought! It’s as bad as some Rhode 
Island voters.—Providence Tribune. 
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T HERE is one 

simple and accu- 
rate kind of circulation 
statement—Net sold 
describes it. No re- 
turns, excluding ex- 
changes,samples,adver- 
tisers’ and employees’ 
copies. Everything not 
paid for deducted. You 
will find such a state- 
ment on the editorial 
page of every issue of 
Tue Cuicaco Recorp- 
HERALD, 
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A SMALL CHART FOR 
SMALL ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS. 


By Benj. H. Jefferson, 


[A contributor to the first numbers of 
Printers’ Ink, and advertising manager for 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago. } 

In olden days when navigation 
was in its infancy many a goo 
ship was lost upon a treacherous 
shore or sunk upon a hidden reef. 
But gradually these dangers have 
been charted, until to-day not 
only are all these perils indexed 
but even the depth of the ocean, 


the world over, is registered. 
Mrs. Aleshine, in Stockton’s 
story, when floating along upon 


the broad bosom of the Pacific 
Ocean, buoyed up by a life pre- 
server around her waist, on learn- 
ing that she was passing over a 
part of the sea having a depth of 
six miles said it made her feel 
dizzy. Advertising managers are 
such a new thing that the rocks 
in their course are largely un- 
charted. Our house, so far as I 
am able to learn, was the first 
mercantile firm in America to or- 
ganize a regular advertising de- 
partment under the charge of an 
advertising manager, and I per- 
sonally have seen the advertising 
managers of the United States 
grow from a few scared hundreds 
into many confident thousands. 

This little chart, I must premise 
before going further, is only for 
small advertising managers, that 
is men in lines of business where 
the advertising does not exceed 
three per cent to five per cent of 
the gross takings. Advertising 
managers of toilet powders which 
cost one dollar a mountain and 
sell for twenty-five cents a box, 
and such like, of course, are in a 
different class. And all sellers of 
advertising are on the other side 
of the fence altogether. 

The “Separate Profession” 
Rock, I suppose, wrecks more ad- 
vertising managers than any 
other. This is the view which 
holds that an advertising mana- 
ger of a sausage concern is an 
advertising man and not:a saus- 
age man. Hence he joins adver- 
tising clubs, flocks with other ad- 


. What said narrow-minded 
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cultivates 
newspaper friends, etc.,and wakes 
up too late to find that his em- 


vertising managers, 


ployer doesn’t give a_ tinker’s 
good morning about his ability to 
advertise hats, dry goods, auto- 
mobiles, flying machines, etc., etc. 
em- 
ployers want is a man who knows 


d all about sausage and then some, 


and can help its sale by publicity. 
An advertising manager called 
upon me recently,and I asked him 
how the wagon business was. 
“Wagons,” he replied, in fine dis- 
dain, “I’ve had seven jobs since 
then.” “Why?” I asked, “Did 
you quit the wagon firm.” “Be- 
cause,” he sneered, ‘‘They wanted 
me to putter around the shops 
when I wasn’t busy in my depart- 
ment. The nerve of some people!” 

Here was a young man who 
had a chance to become a mer- 
chant prince, and he had thrown 
it away. Further conversation 
with him developed the fact that 
he considered ‘advertising mana- 
gership a profession at least equal 
to that of medicine or law.” Let 
the advertising manager stick to 
his own line of business. Any 
time he can spare from his desk 
should be spent in studying saus- 
age, not in studying miscellaneous 
advertising. 

Another rock upon which many 
and many a good advertising 
manager goes to pieces is Criti- 
cism, Lack of Appreciation, etc. 
As time goes by he grows dis- 
couraged, disgruntled and finally 
quits his house. What follows? 
He gets another position and 
there the same thing occurs— 
“only worse.” I have had _ this 
from the lips of a score. The 
thing to do is to remember al- 
ways that there are three things 
that everyone can do. These are: 

Ist. Edit a Paper. 
2d. Run a Hotel. 
3d. Write Advertisements, 
There is always more or less 
trouble in getting a candidate for 
the position of window-washer. 
But where in any house is the 
clerk with soul so dead, who 
never to himself hath said, “Say, 
I can write a better ad than that 
myself.” So the advertising mana- 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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WHY WAIT? 








@ When Harvey told the world of his dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood in 
the human body, but two doctors over 
forty years of age accepted the truth. 





Issued every week co- 
operatively and simul- 
taneously as a part of the 
Sunday editions of 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburg Post 
New York Tribune 
Boston Post 
Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
and Denver Times 


THE 
ASSOCIATED 
SUNDAY 

MAGAZINES 


1 Madison Avenue 

NEW YORK 

309 Record-Herald 
Building 

CHICAGO 


@ There are some men under forty, 
and some over forty (not many) 
who don’t realize that without cir- 
culation a publication can no more 
nourish its advertisers than can 
stagnant blood nourish the human 
machine. 


@ The finest publication in the 
world could not accomplish any- 
thing without readers. Circulation 
is the measure of value. A _ publi- 
cation has to be good to command 
a big circulation. 


@ The Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines has a circulation of more than 
a million copies a week; over 82% 


delivered in the homes, and these 





homes in an area of profit where 
people are in the habit of buying 
what they want. 


@ Advertisers don’t bother about 
an arbitrary “forty year line.” They 
must continue to seek knowledge 
and profit thereby. 


@ ‘' The Story of the Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines ’’ will be mailed on request. 
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ger should expect all that he gets 
twice over, then he will shed 
criticism as a duck sheds water, 
and secure in his knowledge of 
sausage, not advertising, will go 
blithely forward. 

A treacherous shoal strewed 
with men’s jobs is Filattery. 
Without meaning any harm, there 
are 22,000 men in the United 
States alone, allowing only one 
representative to each newspaper, 
that will assure an advertising 
manager that he is “a wonder.” 
Other callers will go further and 
insinuate that he is a better man 
than the celebrated Jones, who is 
drawing $1,000 a day (stage 
money). If in addition to this 
hourly incense he permits himself 
to lunch at a club where he can- 
not help but notice that he is the 
sinecure (sic) of all eyes he is 
in a fair way to be lost. 

“Impossibilities” is another fatal 
reef. An advertising manager 
doesn’t like to be different from 
his fellow employees. Therefore, 
because a bookkeeper can add fig- 
ures calmly day after day in the 
sight of all men the advertising | 
manager often tries to be the 
most genial and accessible of 
fellows. He can do it only at the 
expense of his work or the ex- 
pense of his health. He should 
arrange certain hours of the day 
in which to see people, and the 
rest of the time he should be 
“Out” to the world at large. Then 
he can put his very best into his 
work, and his best is none too 
good. Byron lost his wife thus: 
She interrupted him as he was 
writing, by inquiring sweetly: “Do 
I disturb you?” And the poet 
shrieked “Yes, damnably!” The 
advertising manager will not 
blame Byron in the least. 

The last peril that I shall locate 
is Secretiveness. Everything about 
an advertising department should 
be absolutely open and a matter 
of record. There should not be 
one verbal contract from one end 
of the year to the other. Any- 
thing that won’t stand the light 
of day has no place in the de- 
partment. Emerson said “Con- 
tracts admit of no private inter- 
pretation,” and the man who has 


a string of queer-looking things 
to his credit, each one of which 
may be all right but which needs 
an explanation, has no business 
in an advertising manager’s chair. 
Some years ago I was called upon 
to go over the advertising records 
of a concern that had failed. I 
thought I knew something of how 
to spend money for advertising, 
for we have spent over $2,000,000 
in publicity in our house, but 
many of the mediums used by 
that wrecked concern were new 
ones to me. Such a collection! 
And of course the appropriation 
being limited all the good papers 
and magazines were conspicuous 
by their absence. Let the fullest 
light shine upon every transac- 
tion, and let your monthly reports 
to the firm and to department 
managers be models of definite 
information. Thus you will help 
others and am will help you. 

“ALUMINUM ee have been lately 
substituted for paper ones in some of 
the new books for the blind,’’ said a 
librarian. 

“This light and beautiful metal is 
peculiarly adapted to such a _ purpose. 
It will wear longer, cannot be torn and 
the embossed printing characters of the 
blind cannot dull through fingering as 
sometimes happens with paper. 

“It is contended for the aluminum 
books that they are easier to read than 
the paper books and they have the 
further merit of being easily cleaned.” 
—New York Sun. 

1 alae sic 
ONLY BROOKLYN WOULD AN- 
SWER, SURELY. 
(New York Evening Sun.) 

Wanted by married couple, upper 
part of modern up-to-date two-family 
house, with owner preferred; refined 
neighborhood ; no children or piano; 
must be in Brooklyn; possession about 
September 20. Please address QUIET, 
box 110, Sun office. 

“> 

EXPOSURE OF A CANDIDATE. 

A candidate for a county office 
wanted the Blade to run his announce- 
ment and take his note in payment. 
His announcement does not appear in 
these columns. He already owes this 
shop $8 on subscription and_ that’s 
plenty to lose on one man.—Concordia 
(Kan.) Biede. 

oe = 

THE Vente Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 125th st., New ‘York City, has 
added to its list "of studies a course in 


advertising. This course, which will be 
practical in nature, will be in charge 
of J. Stanley Voorhess, a member of 


the firm of Voorhees & Co., and a 
well-known advertising man. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE 
“COPY MAN.” 
By John Irving Romer, 

In view of the stress which is 
put upon copy nowadays, it is 
hard to realize that the profes- 
sional copy man has not always 
existed. As a matter of fact, he 
is a recent development,—a very 
recent development. And even 
now he is undergoing a rapid 
process of evolution. 

All the talk about ‘‘reason-why” 
copy, of psychology in advertis- 
ing and so on are but the out- 
ward manifestations of this evo- 
lution. Most of us can remember 
how crude and tame were the ad- 
vertisements of a quarter century 
ago. If not, we can readily con- 
vince ourselves on these points by 
looking up the back files of any 
representative newspaper or 
magazine. 

Mr. Henry D. Wilson, _ the 
analytically-minded advertising 
manager of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, who has been in the 
advertising game more years than 
he may care to recall, once as- 
sured me that the advertising 
methods of the present day will 
appear to the next generation 
just as raw as those of the last 
generation now appear to us. The 
statement seems to be a pretty 
broad one, for a generation ago 
practically no attention at all was 
paid to the preparation of copy, 
while to-day there are some 
mighty bright minds and_ level 
heads who do nothing but think 
copy in their waking hours and 
dream it at night. 

At the same time Mr. Wilson 
may be right. I remember that 
when I became editor of Print- 
ERS’ INK, one year after it was 
established, there were only two 
gentlemen who were available to 
be solicited for advertisements 
under the head of “Adwriters.” 
One of these gentlemen received 
his mail at the general delivery 
window of the New York Post- 
office. The other could be reach- 
ed with a degree of certainty by 
addressing him in care of a popu- 
lar twenty-five cent lodging-house 
on the Bowery. Neither of these 
gentlemen were ever overworked. 
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They _had a prejudice against 
work, per se, and even had their 
personal habits been different 
there were few possible patrons. 

Of course there were some 
good men even then engaged in 
producing copy. But they were 
business men first and copy men 
as an afterthought. 

J. E. Powers was in evidence 
in those days but chiefly in con- 
nection with department store 
work, Hiis reputation as a copy 
man became national while he 
was in charge at Wanamaker’s. 
His personal peculiarities showed 
in his written work, and he was 
for a long time the accepted 
model as an advertising writer. 
Upon leaving Wanamaker’s, he 
advertised himself in the standard 
magazines to the extent of full 
pages and secured several clients, 
notably the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, for whom he_ wrote 
“primers” and magazine and 
newspaper ads, which attracted 
wide attention. Mr. Powers sin- 
cerely believed that he was the 
only man in the country compe-. 
tent to prepare proper advertising 
matter, an opinion which he was 
not too modest to express freely 
in his occasional contributions to 
Printers’ INK. Perhaps he was 
right—at that time. 

Nath’! C. Fowler, Jr., was one 
of the early copy men to come 
conspicuously before the advertis- 
ing world. He was also pos- 
sessed of strong individuality of 
style, and his work for the Co- 
lumbia bicycle was particularly 
effective. 

Wolstan Dixey was another 
bright star among those who 
hung out their shingles as inde- 
pendent copy writers, one of his 
leading clients being the Water- 
bury Watch Company. 

(Mr. Fowler, Mr. Dixey and 
other so-called “experts” wrote 
for Printers’ INK frequently, al- 
ways emphasizing the importance 
of good copy in any advertising 
campaign. Printers’ INK itself 
devoted much attention to this 
side of advertising, and _ the 
“Ready-Made” department which 
was established some sixteen or 
seventeen years ago has been con- 
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tinued up to this day, always 
having been a popular feature of 
the paper. 

But the “big noise” among the 
copy men soon became Charles 
Austin Bates, who was discovered 
by Printers’ INk while he was 
advertising manager of the New 
York Store in Indianapolis, Much 
might be written about the in- 
fluence he exerted and the bright 
young men that he trained in this 
work, and who later launched out 
for themselves. But Mr. Bates 
is thoroughly equipped to speak 
for himself and he does so most 
entertainingly in an article in this 
issue Of Printers’ INK. 

Advertising agencies in general 
slighted the copy question twenty 
years ago. They did not seem to 
grasp its importance or realize 
how they could increase their 
business and secure competitive 
accounts through snappy copy. 
Agency copy was generally pre- 
pared by the solicitor who secured 
the order or by “someone in the 
office.” Many of the agencies 
that are to-day noted for their 
good copy had not then even 
come into existence. The in- 
fluences that the agent brought to 
bear in securing orders were 
chiefly personality and the ability 
to buy space cheaply. 

I think it is not generally 
known how the word “Ad-Smith” 
came into being. The Robinson- 
Baker Advertising Agency was a 
regular user of space in Print- 
ERS’ INK, occupying a_ half-page 
in each issue. Its copy was never 
repeated and always had a dis- 
tinct flavor of originality. One 
week the copy came in headed 
“GOLD SMITHS.” It told how 
gold-smiths worked in the most 
precious of all metals and what 
wonders they accomplished, From 
this introduction the climax. was 
readily reached where Robinson 
and Baker were depicted as “AD 
SMITHS,” working with still 
more precious materials,—words. 

This advertisement created a 
sensation, but hardly such as the 
advertiser had hoped for. The 
obvious comparison for any ad- 
smith was not a gold-smith, but a 
black-smith, Hence the term 


“ad-smith” came at once into de- 
rision and was generally applied 
to anyone in advertising writing 
whose pretensions exceeded his 
performances. ‘‘Ad-smith” seems 
to have outlived the early signi- 
ficance and has even found its 
way into the dictionary. 

N. W. Ayer &‘Son, with their 
great volume of business and 
splendidly organized machine for 
conducting it, reached a solution 
of their own on the copy question 
long before most of the other 
agents had given it any serious 
consideration. Mr. F. W. Ayer 
was a great friend of PRiNTERs’ 
Ink from the beginning, although 
it was reported that some of his 
partners believed they could se- 
cure all the new business they 
could handle without any assist- 
ance from the Little School- 
master. However, Mr. Ayer’s 
counsels seemed to prevail and 
Messrs. Ayer & Son bought the 
first page of Printers’ INK every 
issue for a period of years. 

Their copy was uniformly good 
and was widely read and com- 
mented upon. It was also notable 
for its excellent typography, being 
set in their own printing office, 
which was geared up to produce 
the best work of this kind, Their 
ads always reached Printers’ INK 
in electrotype form. One week 
they bought the back page in ad- 
dition to the front page. Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 
for that year had just been pub- 
lished, while Ayer’s American 
Newspaper Annual would not be 
out for several weeks. 

When the Ayer copy for the 
front and back pages of Print- 
ERS’ INK was proved up, our 
foreman was greatly excited. 
Surely we would not print such 
copy as that! It proved to be an 
exhortation to “WAIT for the 
American Newspaper Annual” 
and not buy inferior directories 
just because they happened to be 
published _ earlier. The word 
“Wait” was set in big gothic type, 
and appeared conspicuously in 
several places in the two pages. 

Of course we printed the ads, 
but to the same issue of Print- 
ERS’ Ink, Mr, Geo. P. Rowell 
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contributed its leading editorial. 
It was a matter of only four 
words : 
“THE © PHILADELPHIA IDEA: 
Walt.” 


Messrs. Ayer & Son were quite 
pleased and everybody was happy. 

Somewhat after the period un- 
der discussion the newspapers 
throughout the country began 
publishing articles on the new 
profession of advertisement wri- 
ting and the great financial re- 
wards that it offered. 

Salaries of $10,000 and $20,000 
were understood to be as plenti- 
ful as the sands of the sea. Why 
should the bright young college 
graduate serve a long apprentice- 
ship in such slow-going profes- 
sions as the law and medicine 
when he might at once leap into 
the arena of advertising and own 
his own steam-yacht forthwith? 

With all this newspaper pub- 
licity floating around, being print- 
ed and reprinted about once in 
so often, the correspondence 
school of advertising had a fine 
foundation upon which to build. 
So these schools came into exist- 
ence galore. Young men and 
women who graduated from 
them sometimes stepped into 
good jobs, but more often they 
found they had to go through a 
process of development and com- 
petition with other men precisely 
the same as exists in any other 
commercial occupation. 

Some of the graduates who 
have found the $10,000 goal a 
long way off, have been known to 
express the opinion that the big 
money supposed to be paid copy 
men is mostly stage money. 

At least two of these advertis- 
ing schools have survived on their 
merits and are reported to be 
doing good work—those of 
George H. Powell of New York 
and the International Corre- 
spondence Schools of Scranton. 
Mr. Powell was himself a pupil 
of the Little Schoolmaster, and 
won first prize in a PRINTERS’ 
INK contest which had many 
competitors. Following his: suc- 
cess in this contest he was made 
advertising manager of the Over- 
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man Wheel Company at a time 
when they were extensively ad- 
vertising the Victor bicycle. 

A latter-day development in the 
copy field about which much is 
not generally known is the “Ser- 
vice Bureau,” maintained by sev- 
eral of the strongest magazines 
and newspapers. The purpose of 
such bureaus is to work with the 
solicitor and general agent in 
helping out advertisers,—more 
particularly new ones,—with good 
copy. Thereby such publications 
strengthen their hold on certain 
advertisers, increase the amount 
of business coming from them, 





BRADLEY WELCH, 


Manager Curtis Advertising Service Bureau— 
a type of the up-to-date copy man. 


and get non-advertising houses 
into the advertising procession. 

Among newspapers the Wash- 
ington Star was perhaps the first 
to establish such a bureau on a 
business-like basis, and many 
small tradesmen were induced to 
use two or three inch space in 
the Star when they had the as- 
surance that the copy would be 
changed each issue and would be 
wholly creditable. Many other 
dailies afterwards introduced 
similar departments. 

Among the national mediums, 
the service bureaus maintained by 
the Youth’s Companion, Collier’s, 
Curtis Publishing Company, etc., 
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are well and favorably known. 
Mr. Bradley Welch, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Wil- 
liams shaving soap house, con- 
ducts the bureau run by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Sat- 
urday Evening Post. I have asked 
him to tell something about its 
operation, and notwithstanding 
Mr. Welch’s aversion to self- 
glorification, the value of the 
work carried on will be apparent: 


An account of modern advertising 
service could almost be written or in- 
ferred from the history of the Curtis 
Advertising Service Bureau, Ten years 
ago when the Bureau was really start- 
ed, the idea of effective service to 
advertisers was only just beginning to 
take hold. It existed in spots, but 
there was a good deal of white space 
between the spots. The brokerage idea 
was still uppermost. In raising the 
standards of advertising art work and 
in laying out campaigns which should 
go deeper than mere space filling, we 
feel that a modicum of the credit for 
the betterment of the advertising situ- 
ation should be allowed us. 

At present, our Bureau is less ag- 
gressive than it was some years ago, 
and it may well be. The Curtis Com- 
pany does not run an_ advertising 
agency, and has no wish to trench on 
another’s preserve. 

In 1898, this department might have 
been seen in embryo. It consisted of 
a single artist who occupied a corner 
of a back room. (Mr. A. B. Hitch- 
cock, of Boston, was then in charge 
of our Philadelphia office, and informs 
me that the department, at that 
period, ‘did little, but caused a good 
deal of dirt and annoyance.” 

In spite of the squalid beginning, 
the importance of the work was rec- 
ognized, and two other artists were 
taken on. Mr. Percy Mills was en- 
gaged to manage the department and 
take charge of the copy. When Mr. 
Mills went to the Evening Bulletin, 
some years later, Mr. Stanley Clague 
was gaged as ger, and during 
his regency, the department reached its 
greatest size. 

At present, our work is ually 
divided between missionary woth on 
new accounts and co-operative work 
on old accounts, most frequently at 
the instigation of an advertising agent. 
Besides this, we manufacture the bulk 
of the Curtis Publishing Company’s 
own advertising in other publications. 

I suppose that the experiences of this 
department are about the same as those 
of service corps of the agencies. We 
are familiar with the man who always 
wants his completed advertisement the 
day before yesterday,—the man who 
wants his designs done “in the best 
manner and at a low cost,”—the man 
who comes in to-day. and asks you to 
think up a phrase that will do for his 
oods what ‘“‘See that hump” has done 
or the De Long Hook Eye, and 
who will give you until. to-morrow to 
find the phrase. 
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Practically all our work is done for 
publication in our own mediums, the 
Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, though often designs 
that appear in one or the other are 
afterwards used in other publications. 
In manufacturing our stuff, we keep 
in mind, of course, our own readers. 
Inasmuch as they aggregate, for both 
publications, about ten million, the 
work can hardly be said to be narrow- 
ing. If we adopt a motto for the 
bureau, it will probably be borrowed 
from the Prince of Wales,—‘‘Ich 
dien.”” 


Perhaps the work of these 
bureaus may give a clue to the 
line of future development in ad- 
vertisement writing about which 
Mr. Wilson has prophesied. It 
may take the form of individual- 
izing copy for different publica- 
tions. It is conceded that 
Harper's, Collier's, System and 
Town Topics reach widely differ- 
ent constituencies, 

Ought not the copy to differ in 
widely different mediums? The 
advertising manager and the ad- 
vertising agent would have much 
more trouble and brain-fag in 
trying to carry out such a theory. 

But suppose it could be proved 
to be profitable? 

It would mean a largely in- 
creased demand for good copy 
men and, ultimately, a largely in- 
creased volume of advertising 
going out. 


—_—__-- e -__ 


SIGN PAINTED ON ROOF. 


The new sixteen story building of 
the Lawyers’ Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, at No. 166 Broadway, 
would be considered a skyscraper _al- 
most anywhere else, but in lower Man- 
hattan there are several buildings that 
quite look down upon it from their 
upper stories. This fact has caused 
the company to order its name painted 
flat on the roof of the building, where 
it will be visible from scores of win- 
dows in the Singer and City Invest- 
ing buildings by day, as well as to the 
man in the moon and the inhabitants 
of Mars by night. 

The scheme of painting a sign on a 
flat roof two hundred feet above the 
street level is certainly original, and 
is a striking commentary on the num- 
ber of persons whose business will take 
them still higher up every day, and 
who are thus worth reaching by means 
of this novel form of advertising. The 
Lawyers’ Company will begin - moving 
into its new building next month, but 
the process of removal will be a slow 
one, owing to the enormous quantity 
of records and other documents that 
comprise the company’s plant.—New 
York Tribune. 
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A Roil of Honor 


No amount of mouey can buy a place in this lict fora paper nothaving the 


requisite qualification. 


om publisners who, accord- 





Advertisements under this 


are ti fro 
ing to the 1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, have submitted for 


auly signed and dated, 





that edition of the Directory a 
also 


from publishers who for some reason “tailed to obtain a figure rating in the 1907 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 19Cé issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (>). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement wouid stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for /90?, 
21,861. Best advert sing medium in Alabama. 


Gadsden, Evening Journal, dy. Average 1207, 
2,468; January, 1908, 2,555, April, 2,726. 


Montgomery. Journal, dy dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city 


ARIZONA. 


Phoentx. Kepublican. Daily aver. 1907. 6.588. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps.. Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. Daiiy porese 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000 


Little Rock. Arkansas Gazette. morning. 
1907 av. 18,427, Sun. 16,492, The State paper. 


CALIFORNIA. 


New Haven, Evening ster,cy. Annual 
sworn aver, for 1907, 15.720; Sunday, 12,104, 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev) Me 
Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver. ’06, 9,549; 
1907, 9,579. 


New Haven, Union. Average /907, 16,548. 
E Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


New London, D: 3 ev’g. Aver. 1906, 04; 
average for 1/907, 6, 547 3 Ma March, 1908, 3,208. 


Norwalk, Eveniny Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 8,500. Sworn statement turnished. 


Waterbury, lRevublican. Av. 1907, 6.588 
morn.; 4,400 Sunday. Feb., 08, Sun., 22, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daiiv and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1907, 85,486 (©). 


FLORIDA 





Oakland, eeniver. ( lidation 

Enquirer and Herald.) Average May, 

1908, 49,524. Coapect circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO. 


Denver, !’ost, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other roe 3 
ver or Col, Cir. is 
1 The absolute condensate of the latest 

circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
,teed by the publishers of 
"Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who suceess- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
oetNpta cmt hea 


Py r rt, Morning Telegram, dail 
age For May, 100 8, an oe Fo 254, 
ot “tan cover ridgep ort , a 
Telegram only. Rate, isc. per ine, flat, 


Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual serene 
for 1906, 7,580. Average for 1907, %, 748. 


Meriden. Morning itecord and  iaciaaaaee 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 





news) rs pub. in ben- 
58.5923 Sun., $2,788. | d 








Jacksenville, Metropolis,dy. Average 1907, 
10,880. E. Katz; Special A Agent, New York. 


Jacksonville, Times-Union, morning. Aver- 
age January, February, March, 1908, 12,619. 


Average 1907, 
Largest circulation in Florida. : 


GEORGIA. 


Atlante, Journal, dy. Pig 1907, 51,144, Sun- 
ay 56,882, Semt-weekiy 68,2%5. The Jour- 
nal covers Dixts like the dew. 


IDAHO. 
Boise, Kvening Capital News, d'y. Aver. 1907, 
5,868; Actual circulation, Dec. 1907, 6,00, 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora, Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1906, 6,454; 1907, 6,770; 4 months, 1908, 7,089. 


Champaign, News. (Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than a Sompd ey | ms meget! in the twin 
cities (Champaign and nd Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, The American nerican Journal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2.00), the open aoor to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circul’n n for past past 3 years, 87,794. 


Chicugo, Breeder’s Gazette. weekly. $2. pos 
circulation for year 1906, ton 000. For 
ended Dec. 25 1907, 74,%55. 4mos. ’08, 74,8: > 


Tampa, Tribune, morning. 
12,516. 


Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal, 
monthly. Actual average for 1907, 15,000. 

Chiengo, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906,.4,.001; for 1907, 4,018, 
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Chieugo, Journal Amer. Med. Ass’ Nn. weekly. 
Av. for 07, 52,217; Jan., Feb., Mar.,’08, 58.08%, 

Chicago National Harness Review, mon‘ hly. 
5,000 copies each issue of 19% 


Chicago, Kecord-Heraia. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464, itis not disputed 
that The Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circa ation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evenihg. 


The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Record-Herald is guaran- 

fAert-meteed by the publishers of 

TEED Rowell’s American News- 

paper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world. and the largest circ ula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the onty Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing (OO). 


Galesburg, Republican- Register. even’ &. Car- 
ries most advertising. Circulation, May, 6,174, 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday snenine. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, a. 








Peoria. Evening Star. Circulation ie 1907, 


21,659. 
INDIANA. 

Evansaville, Courier. Sworn daily circula 
tion--average for 1907, 17,018. Average for 
1908 (four gona alk 17,672. Circulation guar- 
anteed to be largest 1n Evansville. Smith & 
Budd. Representatives, N. Y., Chic. and St. 1. 


Evanaville. Journal-News. Ar. for a “fee 
188. Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz. 8. 


Lafayette, Courier er and Call. 1907 av rt ‘428. 
Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium. 


Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. ( ee weekly. 
Actual net average for 127. 26,1 

Princeton, Clarion-News. daily and weekly. 
Daily average 197, 1.577: weekly. 2,641. 
south Bend. Tribune. Sworn areraye Apr. 
108, 9,664, Absolucely bestin South bend 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Kye. daily. Aver, 1%? 

8,987. ~All paid in advance.’ 

Council Bluffs, Nonpare il. Arerage sic 
months ending June 30. 18,665. Morning — 
Kvening—Sunday. Only daily in city. Can't b 
covered otherwise. 

Davenport, Times. Daily aver. June, 14,027. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines. Capital. daily. Lafayette Young, 
Publisher. Circulation for 197, 41,582, late 
70 cents per inch. flat. If you are after business 
in Lowa, the CAPITAL will get it for you. First in 
everything. 

Dubuque, Times-Journal. morn, and even. 
Daily average, 197,111,849; Sunday, 18,555. 


KANSAS. 
Hutchinson, News. Daily :96, 4.260; 1907, 
4,670. k. Katz, Special Agent, a g 


ey to World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,2 


clea Headlight. dy and wy. Average 
1907, daily 6,228; weekly 5,547. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington, Leader. Av. 06, evg. 5,157. Sun. 
6,798; for ’07, eve’g, 5,890, Sy. @ 10%, E/Katz. 


MAINE. 
Augueta. Comfort.mo. W. H Gounets. pub. 
Actual average for 1907, 1,294,488 


pugatte, Maine Farmer. w’kiy. Aver. for /907 
14,126. Kates low; recognized farmers’ medium 














Bangor, Commerci:|. Average for /907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422, 





Feiipe. Maine Woods and Woodsman.weekly, 
4, W. Brackett Co, Arerage for 1907, 8,012, 


Portland. Evening Express, Arerave for : 907, 
daily 18,514. Sunday Telegram, 8,855, 


Waterville, Sentinel, /907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for (107, 
75.652; Sun., 91,209. No revurn privilege 


_ Baltimore, News. daily. Evening News !ub 
lishing Company. Average /907,%%,748. For 

June, 1908, 90,858. 
The absolute correctness of the 
Zs latest circulation rating accorded 
GUA Vthe NEws is guaranteed by the 
AN publishers of Rowell’s American 
Maas =6Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
rst person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Evemmng Transcript (OO). Boston’s 
fea table paper. Largest amoant of week day adv, 


te te i oe or 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daly, 181,844; 
Sunday 808,808, Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England, Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon euitions for one price. 


We We We te We wr 


Human Life, The Magazine About leople. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000 copies m'thly. 


Boston, Post. Arerage /907, 
daily, 248,980; Sunday, 


226,768. Not over tivo morn- 
ing papers in the country 
equal this circulation. In- 

cluding morning, evening and 


Su nd: 4 papers in compar ison, 
not over six American news- 
papers approach the circula- 
tion of the Daily and Sunday 
editions of The Boston Post. 
“Grow with us in 1908,” 


Boston, Traveler, daily. Circulation over 
85,000, Established 1825. The agyressive paper 
ot Boston. JohnH. Fahe editor and publisher, 












Fall River, Evening 


ws, The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7. b 


7.0 

Gloucester, Times. /#? average, 7,804, 
Read by 95 per cent of Cape Ann readers. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1006, 1,068; 1907, average, 16,522. The 
Lynn family paper. Circulation unapproached 
in quant.ty or quality by any Lynn paper. 





Salem, I) boca ning News, Actual daily average 


Sor 197, 18. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. /907. 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s Home” paper 


W oreeater. L’Opinion Publique. daily (©). 
Patd average for 1907. 4, 


Worcester, Telegram. morning. 26,827 in 
1907, Largest in State outside Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


‘Mty, Times, evening. Average for 
“ “hh, CBP sopten daily, guaranteed. 


Jackson Patriot, Average May, ‘08, daily 
8,499, Sunday 9,802. Greatest net circulation, 

Saginaw. Kvening News. aathy§ Average for 
1907, 20,587; June, 1908, 19,215. 
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MINNESOTA. 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average /907, 
28,098. Largest by thousands. 


Minnen polis, Farmers’ Tribune. twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1907, 82,074. 


Minneapelis, Farm Sov. and Home, sem - 
Monthly. Actual average 1905. 87,1823 aver 
age Sor 906, 100,266; br 1907, 108.588. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stocie « Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed oy the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation ts 
prectiontis conjined to the farmers 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Jowa. Use 
it to reach section most projitabl y. 


Minneapolis, ‘oy Daiiy, 
and Sunday (© n 1907 aver 
age daily circu pein, 76,861 
Evening only. In 197 av. Sun 
day cir., 72,578. Daily aver 
age circulation Sor June, 1908, 
evening only, 75,188, Average 
Sundaycirculation ‘or June, 1908, 
70,741, The absolute accuracy 
of the Journal's circulation rat- 
ings is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. It is 
guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any naper in its field 
and to reach the great army of 
purchasers _ throughout the 
Northwest. The Journal brings 
results. 

CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune W. 
J. Murphy, pub, Est. ix67. Old 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
day Tribune averaue per issue 
Sor the year ending Decembe;', 
1907, was 36,608. The daily 

ov Aw. Mewas Tribune average per issue for 

paper Diree- the year ending Dece-nber, 1907, 

tery. was 101,165. 








Minneapolis, Sve enska Amerikanska Posten 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 197, 54,982, 


St. Paul, Pioneer Press Net average cerculu- 
tion for 1907—Daily 85,716. Sunday 85,465. 
he absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation sta: - 
ments is guaranteed bi tne Ameri- 
Arar can Newspaper Directory. Nine y 
AN per cent of th emouey due for sub 
TEED scriptions is collected, showing 
that subscribers take the paper 

because they want it. All matters 

pertaining to circulation are open to iuvvesti- 

gu am 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily sal 1907, 17,080, 
E. Katz, Special Agent, 3 Y. 


Lexington, The Inte lligene er reaches tiie best 
people in. ufayette County. Daily and weekly 


St. Joseph, News-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
87,888, Smith & Buda, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louisa. National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor ana Publisher. Aver. sor 1907, 
10,570 (© ©). Kastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stoc« Grower, 
mo. actual average for 1907, 104,666, 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly 
148,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Presse, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nushun, Tele oo The only daily in city. 
Average for 1907, 4,27 
NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, Press. /907, 5,076, Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 





Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 3/, 1907, 9,001, 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 7905, * eee 1906, 
7,847; 1907, 8,811; Jan., 08, 9,479, 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. Ave’ aes. “td 
1907, 24,880. First six months 1908, 24,87 


Newurk. Kve. News. Net dy. av. for 1906, 
68.022 copies; for 1907. 67,195; Jan. 69,829. 


Trenton, Kvening Times. Ar, 1906, 18.227; 
aver, 1907, 20,270; last \ yr. ’07, aver. 20,409, 
NEW YORK. 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,895. Jt’s the leadiny paper. 








Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ ink says 
THE STANDARD UNION now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,69 of. 


Brooklyn, Weekly Record, weekly, 2 cents. 
Aver. for year 1907, BAIR, A want ad medium. 

Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av./907. Sunday .9t- 
447; dariy, 51 +604; | Enquirer, even.. 84,570, 

Buaffaie. Evening New Datly avreraue 1905, 
94.690: for 1:96, 94.7 1907, 94,848, 


Mount Vernon, Argus evening Actual daily 
average for year ending May 3/, 1908, 4,426, 























Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Ar- 
erage circulation first quarter 7908, 
6,088,  Circulates throughout Huuson 
Valley. Examined and certified by A.A.A. 


New York City. 
New York, Army and Navy Journal. Est, 1864 
Weekiy average, 6 mos, to June 27, 08, 10,169. 


Automobile he kly. Average for year ending 


Dew. i9?. 17,095 





Baker's Review, monthly. W. &. Greene” 
publishers Actual average Sor 1907, &, 784, 


Benziger’s Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine published in the United States. 
Circulation for 1907 64,416: 50c. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Pe 
Pub, Co,, Ltd. Aver. for 197, 26.641(10@0 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 

Clark Co, Average for 1907, 8,888—sworn. 

Music Trade Keview, ae trade and art week- 
Ir. Average for 1907, + 4,70) 

fhe People’s Home| pan al. §64,416 mo. 
Good Literature, 458,666 monthly, average cir- 
culations ir 1907—all to paid-in-advance sul- 
scribers. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & 
po AR og 1438 Marquette Bdg., Chicago. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending June, 1908, 9,818; 
June, 1908, issue, 10,500, 


The Worid. Actual aver. for 1907, Morn,, 845,- 
442. Evening. 405,172. Sunday. ‘488,885. 


The NUNDA (N.Y.) NEWS: 


To any advertiser in search of.a 
model country weekly, printed in excep- 
tional manner, Printers’ Ink commends 
the Nunda (N, Y.) News.” 

Established in 1859; printed on book paper. 
carries couble the advertising Of any paper in 
this fieid. One of the ‘* Newspapers Worth 
Counting.” Average circulation 1,000, 

W. B. SANDERS, Peblisher, 

Poughkeepsle, Star, evening. Daily average 
Sor 1907, 8,79 3 for March, 1908, 4,528, 

Schenectndy. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liect 
Actual average for 06, 15,809; for ’07, 17,152. 


Syracuse. Evening Heraic. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Arer, 1907, dailu ilu 85,509, Sunday 41,180. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,168, Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examinatio».and 
made public the report, 








Utiea. National Fiectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1907. %,%42. 


Uties. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31. 1907, 14,889, 


OHIO. 


Akron, Times, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,551. 

Ashtabula, Amerik»sn Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907. 11,120, 

Dayton, Journal. /907, actual average, 
21,217. 

Spri eld, Farm and Fireside. over \ cen 


tury! ing Nat. agricult’!] paper. ’07, 447,845. 
VYoungatown. Vindicator. D'y, av.'07. 14,768; 
Sy. 10,017; LaCoste & Muxwell, N Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Muskogee, Time:-Democrat. Averuge 1906, 5,- 
514; for 1907, 6,659. EH. Katz, Agt., N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, Tne Ukiahoman. 907 aver.. 
20,152; May, °08, 26,214. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y 


OREGON, 


Portiand, Journal, bas larger vircula- 
tion in Portland and iv Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Journal. 
daily average 1907, 28,805; for June, 
498, 80,116. Vreeland-Benjamin, kep- 

resentatives, N. Y. and Chicago, 


Portland, The Oregonian (@@). 
For over fifty years has been the 
gon newspaper of the Pacific 

orthwest—more circulation, 
more foreign. more local and 
more classified advertizing than 
any other Oregon newspaper. 
June circulation,, daily average 

85,247; Sungay average 48,911. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cheater, Times. ev’g o; Average 1407.7.640, 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. R. Northrup, Mer. 


Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
May, 1908,18,898. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N. Y. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph Sworn av. June. 1908 


15,219. Largest paid cir. in H’b’g or no pay. 


ge Harishurg Telegraph 


Sworn average six months 1908, 


15,179 


Largest Paid Circuiation in Harris- 
burg or no pay. ig 


Examined by A. A. A. 




















Philadeiphia. Contectioners’ Journal. mo. 
Av. 1906, 5.814 197, 5,514 (©). 


é eee 

Farm Journat, Philadelphia, 
has been awarded the (©®) by Print- 
ers’ Ink, indicating that advertisers 
value this paper more for the class 
and quality of its circulation than for 
the mere number of copies printed. 
And in addition to this, Farm Jour- 
NAL has the largest circulation of 
any agricultural paper in the world. 
The average for 1907 was 573,083 
copies each issue. 





OAC, 











Philadeiphia. The Press is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

aper. Besides the Guarantee 

tar,it has the Gold Marks and is 

on the Roll of Honor—the. three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 

1907, 102,993; the Sunday Press, 124,006, 
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66 In 


Philadelphia 


nearly 
everybody 


reads 
The Bulletin.” 


NET AVERAGE FOR MAY 


246,909 


COPIES A DAY. 
WILLIAM L. MCLEAN. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily. W. H. Hodgson, Average for 
15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester County 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second in 
he State in agricultural wealth. 


VA 
our 
ifaa®) 


York, Dispateb and Daily. Average for 1907, 


18,124. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times. Aver. ctrculation 
for 1907,17,908 (sworn). 


Providenee. Daily Journal. 17,712 
‘@®@), sunday, 24,178 «©O). Krening 
Bulletin 87,061 arerave 197 Bulletin 


circulation for 1908 over 45,000 daily. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age 6 mos. 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184, 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, daily (© ©) 18,052, 
Sunday (©@) 18,887. Semi- 
weekly 2,997. Actual average 
for first four months of 1908, 
daily (© ©) 18,808; Sunday (© ©) 
14,118, 





Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first four months of 1908, B.87%. 
TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, News. Average 
Sor 1:97, 14.468. Only Chatta- 


nooga per permitting exami- 

[Atel vation circulation by A. A. A. 
AN Carries more advg. in 6 aays 

TEED than morning paper 7 days. Great- 


est Want Ad medium Guz«ran- 
tees largestcircuiation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec, 31, 1907, 
14,694, Week-day av. Jan.and Feb- 
rucry, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 

Memphis, Commercial appeal. daily. Sunday 
weekly, 1907 av.: Dy 42.066; Sunday, 
61,778; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Thempson. 
Representatives, N.Y. and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner. daily. Aver. sor year 1906, 
81,455: for 197. 86,206. 
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TEXAS. 


El Paso. Herald. Jan.. av., 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A. A. A. 


VERMONT. 
e, Times. daily. F. E. Langiey. Aver. 1905, 
seat; 4908, 4,118; 1907, “asso. Exam. by A.A.A 
Burlington, Free Press. Daily Average for 
1907, 8,415. est city and State circula- 
tion. Kxamined b »y Asso. of Amer, Advertisers. 
Rutland, Herald Average | ou \aaenaie Only 
RKutland paper examined by A 


St. Albans, Mesroneer, Average for 17, 
8.882. kxamined by ‘ 


VIRGINIA. 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711. April, 
1908, 8,285. Larges: cire’n. Only evenin;: paper. 
WASHINGTON. 


Sonttin, Post Intelligencer (OO). 
{or Feb. 1908, net Sunday 
$0.6 6; Daily, $2, 088; week day 


Atal 80,874. Only sworn circulation 
AN in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
saa?) cash paid circulation in Washing- 


ton; highest ranges oon best service, 
greatest results always. 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average /907, daily, 17,482; 
Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacomn, News. 
urday, 17.630, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Lar- 
gest farm paper circulation in \Vest Virginia. 


Average 1907,16,525; Sat- 


Ronceverte. W.Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 
&Son, pubs. Aver. 1907, 2,524, 


WISCONSIN. 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for /97, 
8,67 1; semi-weekly. 2,416; June, 05, dy. 4,558. 

Madiaen, StateJournai,dy. Actual average 
Sor 1907, 5,086. 


Milwaukee, Kvening Wisconsin,d’y. Av. 1907, 
2aosk (@@). Carries largest amount of ad- 
vertisiug of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern hy wl 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A 


Racine, Journal, Gaily. iniee Sor the last 
six months 1907, 4, 876, 


Average for 





fliwankee, The Journal. eve.. 
id daily. Daily Soars ‘or 1907, 
$1, 922; for April, “ BIT 
laity gain over Apr., 

d eireuiation o 


ae 
Rf 





Milwaukee, and the city circula- 
tion of The Milwaukee Journal is larger than is 
the combined city ciroujestons of any three 
other Milwaukee dailies. The Journal leads all 
Milwaukee papers in classified and volume of 
advertising carried, 


Twi: 
) Agricotrorist 


Racine. Wis.. Eatab. 1877 
sae eee “aie? ig ‘or year 
ended Dec. 30, 6,817. 
Larger oredlelton is Wiscon- 
sin thanany other paper. Adt. 
#3,50 an mech. N. Y. Office, Tem- 
ple Ct. W.C. Richarason, Mgr. 
WYOMING. 


Cheyenne. Tribune Actual dailu average 1+t 
for 1907, 5,024; semi-weekly, '07, 4,810. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Prevince. daily, Av. for 1907, 


18,846; June, 1907, 18,878; yo A 1908, 15,%72. 
H. eClarque. US. itepr., C Yhicagoand New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. /907.16,546. Rates 56c. inch. 






Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 86,852; daily June, 1908, 
85,186; weekly av. for mo. of June, 27,062. 


Winnipeg, Telecram. Average _ June, 
08, 28,929. Weekly av. 28,000, Flat rate. 


“a CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 907, 
daily 10S 328." weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, the Daily Star and 


The Family Heraid and Weekly 
Star have nearly reer a eet b- 
ew ers, representing 1.000,000 readers 
AN —one-fifth h Canada’s s population. 
TEED Ar, ir, of the Daily Star for 1907, 


% copies daiiy; the Weekly 
Star, ag ara copies‘each issue. 
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Che Cvening Wisconsin. 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR MILWAUKEE, JULY 1. 1908, TWO CENTs. 


@ ‘The Evening Wisconsin received a larger amount of cash c 
from its subscribers during the first six months of 1908 than 
for any like period since 1847. It is the only Gold Mark 
(@@) paper in the State. It outranks all other daily papers 
in the State for quality and quantity.” 


@ What some of the advertisers say: 


@ Des Forges & Company say: ‘I take pleasure in asserting 
that I always found The Evening Wisconsin to be the best 
medium for book advertising. Its announcements and reviews 
always sold more books for me than those of all the other 


Milwaukee newspapers combined.” 


@ Northwestern Furniture Co. in a letter to the General Mana- 3 
ger says: ‘Believing that you are interested in the success of y 
your clients it may not be amiss for us to state that amongst 
the foremost of these is an order for seven hundred and forty- 
five desks from the Union Pacific Railroad Company. Our 
high standing has therefore, no doubt, been gained through 
the medium of your daily publication. Your paper is the only 
one we are and have been using for a long time, and we can- 
not help but express our satisfaction at the service you are 





giving us and at the results we are obtaining by patronizing , 
your advertising columns.” : 


@ An agent for one of the largest piano houses in Milwaukee 


says: ‘‘ More of my best sales were traced directly to the Wis- A 
consin and quite a few came in with the ‘ Wisconsin’ contain- ) 
ing the ad in their hand and purchased pianos.” i 


@ All the theaters advertise in the Wisconsin, and below is 
what the manager of one of the best of them hasto say: “If 
I was compelled to use but one paper, I would select The 
Evening Wisconsin.” 
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(©©) GOLD MARK PAPERS©O) 





Out of a grand total of 22,898 pubiications listed in Che 1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory. one hundred and twenty are distinguished from all the others by the so-calle« gold 


marks (© ©). ates 
ALABAMA. 
THE MOBILE REGISTER (©©). Established 
1821. Richest section in the prosperous South. 
WASHINGTON, BD. ¢. 
b verybody in W ashington SUBSCRIBES to 
HK KVENING AND SUNDAY STAK. Average, 
ior 35,486 (©@). 
GEORGIA, 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION (@©). Now, as 
always, the Quality Medium of Georgia. 


ILLINOIS. 
BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©). Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, INTER. Chicago, o ©) Act 
ualaverage circulation for 1905, 1 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIRUNK ad brings 
satisfactory results 





MAIN KE. 


LEWISTON i VENING BOREAL. daily, aver 
e for 1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (© ©); 7.4 


increase daiiy over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Kee 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus 
times of America (© 


BOSTON COMMERCIAL BULLETIN (960). 
Reaches buyers of machinery for wool and cotton 
manufacturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


BOSTON KVENING TRANSCRIPT (@O). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiv in Boston. 


SPRINGFIKLD (MASS) REPUBLICAN (© ©) 
Has quantity and quality of circulation. 


WORCESTER L’OPINLON PUBLIQUE {9@), is 
the only gold mark French daily in the U.8 


Mi N NESOTA. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL‘(@© ©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more loval advertis 
ing, more classified edvertising and more total 
advertising than any paper inthe Northwest. 


NEW YORK. 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, (© ©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (@@O) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area fen 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (@©). the recog 
nized authority of the Dry Goods and Depatt- 
ment Store trade. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL (@©). A 
consolidation of “Street Railway Journal” and 
“Electric Kailwa, gy ” Covers thoroughly 
the electric _railw. terests of the world. 

McGRAW PUBLISH NG COMPANY. 

ELECTRICAL WORLD (@©). Kstablished 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by pod. ee of Amer- 
ican Advertisers, Av. weekly cir. during 1907 
was 18,294. McoGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (© (OO). The leading 
engineering paper of the world; established 1874. 

Keaches the man who buys or has the authority 
tospecify. Over 16,000 weekly, 


























ENGINEERING 
NEWS eo 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 

The Leading Engineering paper of the 
world. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

A_ splendid advertising medium for 
reaching — 

Engineers (civil and mechanical) , 
Contractors, 

Architects, 

Government Officials, 

Railroad Officials, 

Municipal Officials, 

Purchasing Agents. 

“The leading engineering journal of 
America.’’—SUN, New York. 

“Probably the highest technical 
authority in journalism.’”’—EAGLE, 
Brooklyn. 

A technical journal of character and 
standing,’’—TIMES, New York. 

Write for Sample Copy 

and Advertising Rates 
THE ENGINEERING NEWS 

PUBLISHING CO., 


220 Broadway, New York. 

















THE KNGINEERING RECORD (©©). The 
most progressive, civil engineering journal in 
the world, Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MOGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever mon- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. first 


NEW YORK TIMES (@©). _ (QO). One of three morn- 
ing papers with a daily Y.C. sale of over 100,000. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© ©). daily and Sun- 
jay. Established 1841. convervative, clean 
and up-to date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent intellect and purehasing power ton high- 

grade advertiser 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (© ©) has the largest 
circulation of any technical paper in the world. 

VOGUE (@©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, chan any other magenine of gen. cir 
OHIO. 

UIRER (@O). In 1907 ~ lo- 
cal advertising was 33 1-3% more than in 1906. The 
local advertiser knows where to spend his 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI EN 





OREGON, 


THE OREGONIAN (©©), established 1851 
The great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (©6), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. ) 
THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 

Home Newspaper. It is ou tue Roll of Honor and 

— the eg ne ab ony hae = — Marks—the h 

three most desirable distinctions for any news- 

paper. Sworn circulation of The Waily Press, i ere are only 

for 1907, 102,993; The Snnday Press, 124,006. | 


THE PITTSBURG | 
© DISPATCH ‘ee 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always —o = oot rich, pro- {|| 
ductive ttsburg fie st two-cent h l f 
morning paper assuring a prosime most avea Sale O over 
protitable to advertisers argest Lome 
delivered cirewation in Greater Pittsburg 
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three morning 


ewspapers which 











|| 100,000 copies 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (@©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest | 


quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. | d al ly i n the c: ity 
VINGINIA, 
SES ares ll of New Vork. 
WASHINGTON. 
BA egy gp ty The New York 


reliable, influential. All home circulation. 





Wise f > ‘ 
THE thane mame WISCONSIN 7imes is one of 


(@O), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 





CANADA 
THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN. | them. 
ING MAIL. Circulation 15.558,flat rate. 


THE GLOBE, Toronto (@@ ), gives quality and | 
quantity in circulation and re: sults, 























THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which it Appears. 











Advertisements under this heading are only desired from 
papers of the requisite grade and class. 


COLORADO, INDIANA. 
] ANT advertisers get best results in Colorado | i hes INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, the best medium 
W 3 1 in the Middle West for mail-order classified 
ey SE vee 6.8 ERE. advertising, carries more of it than all the Cy 
| Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 


'Q\HE DENVER Post prints =e paid * Want” | peing 289,807 ad f 91 = 
advertisements than all the other news | neem dees Age wag ot a day 3.331 
papers in Colorado combined. News’ classified rate is one cent a word, and its 
a daily paid circuiation over 75.¢ 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ~<a 





| 
T").Ct@o). cares Dousue the nunbero’ | The INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
WANT ADS of any other paper. Rate le. a werd. | 
oe | {| Publishes more classified advertising 





ILLINOIS. than any other paper in Indiana. 
HE AURORA BEACON publishes more ‘Want | During the first six months ot 1908 
Ads” than any other Northern Illinois news- | the Star carried 223.30 columns 


paper outside of Chicago. One cent a word. : 4 
—— more paid ‘‘Want’’ advertising than 
nYHE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directory. | 


was claimed by its nearest competitor. 


ae Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 
4 ie TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- e 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. ETE 
—_—- MAINE. 
NALESBURG REPUBLICAN-REGISTER leads all | (‘HH EvEninG Express carries more Want ads 
Illinois inland dailies in paid Want ads. than all other Portiand dailies combived. 
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MARYLAND. 
‘ "4 Baltimore News carries more want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is tne 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore 


MASBSACHUBET TS. 


We WW 


Tt BOSTON GLOBE. daily and Sunday, for 
the year 1907, printed a total of 446.736 paid 
“want” ads. There was a gain of 1,979 over the 
year 1906, and was 230,163 nore than aed other 

Boston paper carried for the year 1907, 


te tk oe eve 


YH Boston KvENING TRA’ TRANSCRIPT is the —_ 

resort guide for New Inglanders. hey 
expect to find all good — listed in its obvt 
tising columns, 





MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis seuetits Daily 
and Sunday, cerries more clas- 
sitled advertising than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper. From 

Jan, 1 to May 1 the oe num- 

ber of columns each week was 135, 

No free Wants and no Clairvoy-: 

ant nor objectionable medical 
advertisements printed. Cinssi 

fled Wants printed in June 58. 116 

lines. Individual advertisements, 

22,741. Kight cents per agate line 

per insertion, if charged. ad 


taken for less than 24 pang If 
cash accompanies order the rate 
is 1 cent a word. No ad taken 


less than 20 cents, 


pas MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUN« is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis, 


CIRO’LAT’N (PXHE MINNKAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 
and has over 100.000 subscribers. 
It publishes over 140 columns of 
Want advertisementsevery week 
at fuli price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads, price 
bo aged both a and even- 
ssues tate. 10 cents per 
by Am. Newa- jne, sue: 
paper Di'tory line, Haily or Sunday. 


T. PAUL DISPATCII, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its fleid. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURS, 


HE Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combinad, hecanse it gives resuita. One centa 


word, Minimum, 15c. 
MONTANA, 
"N‘\HE =Anaconda STANDARD, Montana’s best 


newspaper. Want Acs, le. per word, Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY. 


y Buse CITY EVENING JOURNAL leads allothe: 

Hudson County newspapers in the number 
of classified adx carried. It exceeds because ad 
vertisers get prompt results. 


EWARK, N. J, FREIE ZRITUNG (Daily and 
4 Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW York. 
LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Kastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


I UFFALO Evenine NEws with over 95,000 cir 
culation, is the only Want Medium in "Butfal© 

and the strongest Want Medium in the State 

outside of New York City. 
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Bano 
unty. 
RINTERS' INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leaame \Wantaa medium for 
want ad meviums. mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, yoy typewritten ci:culare, 
rubber stamps, office devives. adwriting, balf- 
tone making, and practivally anything whicn 
Interests and appeais to advertisers ana busi- 
ness men, Classified aavertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words fo a line, 


A™y. ont Yornen's only daily. 








Olle. 
| a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums. only two produced_results at a 
lower cost than the CINCINNATI ENQUIRER. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. You want results. 
OUNGSTOWN VinvIcaTOR—Leading “Want” 
medium, le. per wora. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA, 


‘QXHE OKLAHOMAN Ok:)a. City, 26,214. rublishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukla. ccmpetitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
sae Chester, Pa., 1IMES carries from two to 
tive times more ciasgifiea ads than any 
Other paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAH, 


~ ALT LAKE TRIBUNE—Get results—Want-Ad 
medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA. 
pe DAILY TELVGRAPH, St. Jobn, N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Miniimam charge 26 cents. 


A PRESSK, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 

tion in Canada witnout exception. (Daily 

103,828—swornto.) Carries more want ads than 
any newspaper in Montreal. 


ie Montreal DAILY STAR curries mere Want 

advertisements than aj} other Mouncreal 
dailies combined. The FamMiILy H&kaLD aNv 
WERKKLY STAR carrie more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada 


—_— <-> -—__—_— 


Looxep at from across the room, 
a highly edited, expensively developed, 
here: introduced technical paper 
may appear very much like its imitator, 
whose main expense is for setting up 
type and making ready. But they are 
about as unlike in actual power as the 
horse and his image in the harness 
shop window. The make-believe paper 
exists by reason of the lack of dis- 
crimination on the part of advertisers. 
—Electrical World. 
eee nae 

A TRIFLE MIXED. 

An old gentleman walked up to a 
pretty girl attendant at the counting 
room of a daily newspaper office a few 
days ago and said: 

‘Miss, I would like to a copies 
of your paper for a week 

“You had better try porous yc 
she abstractedly replied: “‘you can get 
them just across the street.”—Zenith. 

ceacies agile a 
WATCH THEM. 

Cartoonists keep their finger on the 
public pulse and are careful not to 
introduce any allusions that are not 
widely understood, therefore you may 
be sure that when they mention an 
advertised product it is one that peo- 
‘ple know about.—The New Idea. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 


OFFICE: NO, 10 SPRUCE ST., 
NEw YORK City. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 


President, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Vice-President, GEO. P. ROWELL. 
Secretary, J. 1. KOMER. 
Treasurer, H. A. BieGs 


The address of ae meee is the address of 
e office 
London Agent. F, W. Sears, "0 52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 


i@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of tive dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will ve put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five centsacopy. Back num- 
bers which are out of print will be supplied, if 
not less than 400 copies are ordered at one time, 
The cost of such reprint editions is 340 for 500 
copies. 

Joan IRVING ROME, Editor. 





New _York, July 15, 1908. 


This issue a 
Twenty * PRINTERS’ INK 
Years Old celebrates an event 


even with due regard for 
perspective, may be considered 
somewhat noteworthy. Twenty 
years ago to a day, PRINTERS’ 
INK came into existence, This is- 
sue is partly given over to old 
friends who write in reminiscent 
vein. PriNnTERS’ INK is published 
to deal with the things of to-day. 
But once in a while,—say about 
once in twenty years,—there is no 
especial harm in taking a look 
backward. Advertising 


which, 


means 
progress. It indicates a desire to 
go ahead. It is inconsistent with 


a willingness to let well enough 
alone. Too much dealing with 
the past is calculated to interfere 
with a clear ‘view of the future. 
But at the same time, a glimpse 
over the shoulder may help in 
getting one’s bearings, especially 
in sailing an uncharted sea such 
as we all know advertising to be. 
The mission of an advertising 
journal, as Printers’ INK sees it, 
is to record the actions and ideas 
of those who are doing things in 
the advertising field to-day, to 
provide a reasonable amount of 
inspiration and entertainment for 
its readers and not to take itself 
too seriously. 
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B. D. Butter, of the Clover 
Leaf papers, who has been tour- 
ing Europe, sails for home on 
July 25th. 





JuLian Harris, son of the late 
Joel Chandler Harris, will suc- 


‘ceed his father as editor of Uncle 


Remus’s The Home Magazine. 





THe Forum, started twenty- 
two years ago as a monthly 
magazine, but which during the 
last six years has been issued as 
a quarterly, is now _ published 
monthly again. 


CuarLes D. SPALDING, western 
manager of the American Maga- 
sine, will take charge of the ad- 
vertising department of McCall's 








Magazine about August Ist, suc- 
ceeding D. L. Davis. 
In his Philistine Elbert Hub- 


bard recently told of the decline 
in patronage of the Mammoth 
Cave, since it ceased to be adver- 
tised. And now the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad is advertising 
the wonders of the cave in the 
magazines, offering to send an il- 
lustrated booklet to anyone inter- 
ested. 





Woop, PutnAm & Woop, Bos- 
ton advertising agents, are in re- 
ceipt of a cablegram from John 
Wood, who has been in Brazil 
for some time, stating that he has 
closed a contract for a _ large 
amount with the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. Rumor has it that the 
contract is the largest any agency 
has ever made with a single ad- 
vertiser. 





A NEW morning paper is 
planned for Cincinnati, to be call- 
ed the Mail. A company, capi- 
talized at $250,000, has been in- 
corporated. Felix §. Goldsmith 
is the prime mover in the enter- 
prise and has interested outside 
as well as local capital. The first 
issue of the paper. which will be 
independent in politics, will ap- 
pear some time this month, 












LOOKING BACKWARD AND 
FORWARD. 
Camp Percy, 
on Christine Lake, 
Percy, N. H., July 4, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of July 1st I read 
that on the 15th you will cele- 
brate the 2oth anniversary of the 
birth of the Little Schoolmaster. 
That day was an occasion of in- 
terest to me. It was I that 
caused it to come about. 

The psalmist has recorded that 
“when it is past” a thousand 
years are but 
as yesterday. It 
is 132 years 
since this our 
Independence 
Day- was born. 
I celebrated its 
62d anniversary 
by joining my- 
self to the mul- 
titude of earth. 
That was July 
4. 1838. To-day, 
consequently, I 
complete my 
three score 
years and _ ten, 
and from now 
on, as the ex- 
pression is, I 
live on borrow- 
ed time, e 

This year— 
my life-long pet 
—the Ameri- 
can Newspaper 
Directory puts 
forth its 4oth 
annual volume. 
It is 43 years since, in 1865, the 
advertising agency that long bore 
my name had its first existence, 
and 50 years since, in the spring 
of 1858, I was promoted from 
teaching a district school in Strat- 
ford, N. H., to the position of 
bill collector for the Boston Post. 
Maybe better than all else, it is a 
whole year more than a quarter 
ofacentury since I was permitted 
to found this most delightful re- 
treat, the home of the Percy 
Summer Club, upon which I 
count for so much ozone as shall 
support life and vigor for the 





GEORGE P. ROWELL, 
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additional twenty-five years to 
which the traditions of my family 
lead me to consider myself en- 
titled. 

Within that period I expect 
little Printers’ INK to make 
reputation and fortune for its 
managers. No one interested in 
advertising can afford to miss the 
weekly lessons it is now so com- 
petent to teach. 

With congratulations and good 
wishes, I am, 

GrorceE P, ROWELL. 


current Postum adver- 
tisement in the 
daily papers the 
word “flavor” 
is spelled ‘‘fla- 
vour,” — after 
the English. 
Postum is as- 
serted in this 
advertisement to 
be as far ahead 
of Tea “as 
America is 
ahead of India 
and “China.” 
Most Ameri- 
cans—even the 
80,000,000 who 
do not counten- 
ance reformed 
methods of 
spelling,—really 
believe Ameri- 
ca accomplished 
a genuine re- 
form when the 
English “u” was 
omitted in the 
ending of words 
similar to fla- 
vor, and they will be apt to won- 
der why Mr. Post has retrograd- 
ed to the Insular method in his 
advertising. 





IN a 


THE San Francisco Call is 
sending to advertisers, agencies 
and newspaper representatives a 
set of twelve monthly diaries run- 
ning from July, 1908, to July, 
1909. The eastern distribution is 
in charge of the Smith-Wilber- 
ding Special Advertising Agency, 
New York, and the western end 
is looked after by C. George 
Krogness, Chicago. 
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G. A. FLANAGAN, secretary and 
general manager of the Tropical 
Food Company, Key West, Flori- 
da, has gone to Porto Rico to es- 
tablish a branch of the business 
there. 








Hanp, Knox & Cone have. 


again secured the representation 
of the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat in the foreign field. 
A few weeks ago the manage- 
ment of the paper determined to 
handle all advertising direct from 
the home office, but has now gone 
back to the previous arrange- 
ment, 





AN organization teas been per- 
fected in Milwaukee, which will 
bear fruit in the general advance- 
ment of the State of Wisconsin. 
Under the name of the Wisconsin 
Daily League, an association has 
been formed to systematically 
boom Wisconsin. The represen- 
tatives of the leading papers in 
Marinette, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Racine, Madison, Beloit, Wausau 
and Janesville, were present and 
LaCrosse, Ashland, Eau Claire 
and Superior are to be included 
in the membership list. The 
officers elected were: President, 
F, E. Noyes, Marinette; vice- 
president, H. H. Bliss, Janesville ; 
secretary and treasurer, O. J. 
Hardy, Oshkosh. 





A SERIES of brochures has been 
sent out by the Trow Directory, 
Printing and Bookbinding Com- 
pany, New York, each of which 
is intended to show the facilities 
possessed by the company for 
printing catalogues, booklets and 
other forms of advertising litera- 
ture. One of the circulars is ad- 
dressed to School Principals and 
College Presidents, another to 
Club and Society Presidents, and 
still others to manufacturers and 
dealers in jewelry, authors of 
privately printed works and 
manufacturers and dealers in ma- 
chinery. The aim of the bro- 
chures is chiefly of an educational 
nature. They are in themselves 
examples of high grade printing, 
both in typography and _ illustra- 
tion. 
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Eart & WILSON are again ad- 
vertising their “Barney Mc- 
Glynns.” Does the popular 
dancer lately retired from Weber 
and Fields, Miss Bonnie Maginn, 
who made a hit in her pajama 
act, receive a royalty on the sale 
of these articles of masculine at- 
tire? 












AN interesting trade-name case 
is under way in the Federal 
Court at Toledo, Ohio. The A. 
B. Chase Co., of Norwalk, seek i 
to restrain the Starr Piano Co., 
of Richmond, Ind., from using 
the names ‘Chase Piano Co.,” 
“Original Chase Piano,” and the 
“Original Chase Piano Co.” The 
bill of complaint recites that the 
Starr Co. applied to the Patent 
Office to register the name 
“Chase” and that the right to 
registration is being contested. 





On July = 27th 
Gay Bradt to Gay Bradt will 


Join American tae charge of 


the advertising department of the 
Morning and Sunday American. 
Mr. Bradt is well-known and 
very popular among the advertis- 
ing fraternity, having spent all of 
his business career in the news- 
paper advertising business, begin- 
ning about eighteen years ago 
with Adolph S. Ochs, on the : 
Chattanooga Times. When Mr. 
Ochs bought the New York 
Times, Mr. Bradt came with him 
to take charge of the advertising 
department and helped materially 
in building up that paper, Three 
years ago he left to go with the 
New York Globe as advertising 
manager and, under his manage- 
ment, the business was greatly in- 
creased, 

The publisher of the American 
has made overtures to Mr. Bradt a 
for some time past without suc- . 
cess, but his last proposition could 
not very well be refused. Mr. 
Bradt says that while his connec- 
tion with the Globe has been ex- 
tremely pleasant in every way, he 
appreciates the wider opportuni- 
ties offered in his new position, 
and is assured of the support of 
his many friends in the new con- 
nection. 
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Tue Fleming Press which has 
been doing a notable line of book- 
let and catalogue work for ad- 
vertisers has gone out of exist- 
ence. Frank Fleming is now 
connected with the printing house 
of Rogers & Co., of New York 
and Chicago, carrying all of his 
old patrons with him, 





MIXED METAPHOR. 

“Thanks to the inventive genius 
under the roof of the A. B. Chase 
Co.’s factory, that concern is now 
browsing in rich clover fields unin- 
terrupted.”—Booklet from A. B, Chase 
Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 

The idea of a corporation 
browsing in a clover field is pic- 
turesque, to say the least, But 
when, in addition, the reader is 
asked to believe that they were 
turned out to grass because they 
had so much inventive genius 
under the roof of their factory, 
it would appear to be high time to 
call in the brainstorm specialist. 
Is it another case of Nebuch- 
adnezzar? 








BRANDER MATTHEWS is _ the 
author of a new circular put out 
by the Simplified Spelling Board. 
The following are some of the 
peculiar spellings urged by the 
Board which appear in Mr. 
Matthews’ article: 

conservativ 
progressiv 
comparativ 
exprest 
establisht 
distinguisht 
lookt 

Why does Mr. Matthews not 
write the word “voiced” so that it 
appears like this: “voict”? Why 
is it that he writes “relativly” but 
continues to write “scarcely” and 
“rudely” as he was taught in 
school, before he commissioned 
himself a reformer of the lan- 
guage? Why does not Mr. Bur- 
roughs, who, it is asserted, is “in 
favor of going forward,” secure 
legal permission to spell his name 
“Burros,” inasmuch as he cur- 
tails “although” to “altho” and 
“through” to “thru”? 

In all seriousness, the word 
“burro” seems particularly appro- 
priate, considered in connection 
with the Simplified Spelling 
Board, 
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THE Metropolitan Steamship 
Company now publishes the Daily 
Aerogram on the turbine steam- 
ers “Yale” and “Harvard,” ply- 
ing between New York and Bos- 
ton. News is received by wire- 
less telegraphy. 








Patronage of In an eight-inch 
Home Trade double-column ad- 
Vast ; vertisement in the 
Cincinnati Times-Star the Clem- 
ens Oskamp Company, jewelers, 
devote three-fourths of the space 
to the following copy to combat 
mail-order trade: 
GONE FOREVER!! 

Six years ago, in Weber county, 
Utah, a farmer put his initials on a 
dollar bill. Next day he came to 
Ogden and spent it with a merchant. 
Before six months had passed he got 
the same dollar back. Four times in 
three years the bill came back to him 
for produce, and three times he heard 
of it in the pockets of his neighbors. 
The last time he saw the bill was 
three years ago. He sent it to a mail- 
order house. He will never see that 
bill again. The dollar bill will never 
pay any more school or county taxes 
for him, will never build or brighten 
any more homes in, the community. He 
sent it entirely out of the usefulness 
to himself and his neighbors when he 
sent it to the mail-order house, 

The moral is plain. 

(Moral—Trade at your home jewelry 
store, where your dollar buys most 
anything, and where you may get it 
back again and “boost” Cincinnati. 

It is extremely likely that the 
dollar bill in question was suffer- 
ing from general debility, any- 
way, after being passed from 
hand to hand in Utah for six 
years. The farmer to whom it 
was lost and gone forever, after 
sending it to the mail-order 
house, undoubtedly pursued this 
course with the idea in mind that 
he would get his money back in 
the form of the purchased com- 
modity. And in the fall he will 
sell his grain, and get more dol- 
lars—many of them—from the 
East. 

It is a mistaken notion that one 
ought to patronize home stores 
merely in order to keep money in 
circulation locally. The local 
stores which advertise as well as 
the mail-order concerns, and 
mark goods at a correspondingly 
low figure, need not feel alarmed 
for their business. 
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Rosert G. Goutp has resigned 
as western advertising manager 
of Success Magazine to become 
western manager of the George 
Batten Company, of New York. 
Mr. Gould went to Success a 
year and a half ago, after repre- 


senting the publications of 
Doubleday, Page & Company for 
five years in the West. 





Murat HaAtsteap, editor, po- 
litical writer and author, died at 
his home in Cincinnati on July 
2d, aged 78 years. He had been 
a leader in American journalism 
for over half a century, having 
occupied the chief editorial posi- 
tion upon the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette and also upon 
the Brooklyn Standard Union. 


OHIO PRESENTS ITS ala 
MENTS TO NEW YOR 


New York, in some Ph is the 
jayest town in the country. It is, in 
certain aspects, almost the jayest town 
in the world. The rest of the universe 
knows this. Only New Yorkers them- 
selves, puffy and complacent, are ignor- 
ant. they are too busy writing them- 
selves down, in the Dogberry way, to 
get even an inkling of their sublimated 
yappishness. The things they do and 
say. the books they read, the plays 
they patronize, the papers they reward, 
the men they exalt, measure them up, 
or rather down, in the eyes of the 
world, and condemn them. 

The most successful New York 
papers are yellow in hue and chop suey 
in contents; the big men there—in the 
popular eye, not the really great ones 
—wouldn’t distract attention from a 
street corner meeting of the Salvation 
Army in a country town, if they were 
to pass by in carriages with a band.— 
Cleveland Leader. 


Now that New York has grace- 
fully accepted second place to 
Ohio on the Republican _presi- 
dential ticket, Ohio can afford to 
be more generous. Perhaps the 
Cleveland Leader hasn’t a speak- 
ing acquaintance with quite all of 
the papers published in New 
York City. According to the 
latest edition of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, there 
are published in this city no less 
than 58 dailies, 242 weeklies, 403 
monthlies and 86 papers of other 
descriptions—in all 789. It is a 
pretty big towr after all, and it 
takes all kinds of people to make 
a metropolis. 
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InviNG J. BENJAMIN, of Vree- 
land & Benjamin, New York spe- 
cial agents, sailed on July 4th for 
a six weeks trip to Europe. 


Tue Edison Electric Illumin- 
ating Co., of Boston, have an in- 
genious way of bringing pressure 
to bear upon house owners who 
have not yet wired for electrical 
service. They go into the real 
estate columns with a display 
which easily commands the page. 
The copy is brief: “Notice the 
houses on this page that are 
wired for electricity. They are 
modern, hygienic, comfortable.” 
The owner of a house not wired 
for electricity who fails to get 
any replies to his ad may feel 
some temporary resentment 
against the Edison Company, but 
in the end he is likely to ask for 
figures on wiring. 





Tue Independent Printing Com- 
panies of Washington, D. C.. is- 
sues wall calendars which contain 
a picture, in color, and a number 
of advertising cards of non-com- 
peting concerns. One of these 
calendars, which has come to the 
attention of Printers’ INK, shows 
a large steel-frame building in 
course of construction, and the 
advertisements are of lumber, 
elevators, metal ceilings, and 
similar commodities which enter 
into the construction of every 
large city building. The copy is 
confined to the bare announce- 
ment of the name and address of 
the concern, with three or four 
words to tell the sort of business 
in which it is engaged, and it is 
difficult to determine any unusual 
benefit that will accrue to the ad- 
vertiser by reason of its distribu- 
tion. Nowadays a man who is 
going to erect asteel-frame, stone- 
faced building of at least nine 
stories in height, like the one il- 
lustrated on the calendar, is not 
greatly influenced by a card tell- 
ing him that Church E. Gates 
Company deals in Lumber and 
Timber. And the hard-headed 
contractor who gets the job 
knows something of lumber com- 
panies, aside from the informa- 
tion contained on this calendar. 
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HOW A JONAH PRODUCT 
PRODUCED $75,000 CASH 
AND $90,000 ADVER- 
TISING. 

By George H. Powell. 
Away back in 1892-3, high- 
grade bicycle manufacturers were 
in high feather over big profits, 
and everything was rosy. Many 
of them were able men and could 
grasp intuitively the demands of 
the immediate future—many of 

them couldn’t. 

As a rule, though, the startling 
innovations of that period ema- 
nated from the younger manu- 
facturers in a more or less excited 
endeavor to 
catch up with 
the established 
leaders. The 
old concerns 
were conserva- 
tive, sometimes 
unreasonably so, 
and especially as 
to the  desir- 
ability of light- 
er wheels, The 
maker with a 
reputation said 
a_ safe, reliable 
35-pound wheel 
couldn’t be made 
—the maker 
without said 
it could, and 
proved it. 

Among those 
who clung to 
the “ice wagon” 
50 - to-60-pound 
theory were the manufacturers of 
the Victors, and as the advertis- 
ing manager, I, of course, knew 
something of the sentiment of 
both riders and agents, but I 
didn’t know until the following 
spring that the president’s refusal 
to listen to others had led to the 
piling up of nearly one thousand 
1892 Model A Victors, owing to 
the fact that the agents fought 
shy of them. 

Well, by winter the stored 
wheels were as thick as black- 
berries in August, for no one 
wanted them. Long afterwards I 
learned that the Sup’t of Agencies 
had tried to make them “second 





GEORGE H. POWELL, 


hand” by having riders run them 
around the factories a few times 
and then selling them for $50 
apiece, although the list was 
$150! The agents didn’t want 
them as a gift. It was a crime 
in those days for the big makers 
of high grades to allow a price 
to be cut, but this cute little sub- 
terfuge which might have worked 
in some things, didn’t work here 
because people won’t buy what 
they don’t want—if they are able 
to buy the other. 

When the startling facts were 
given me I immediately sought 
out the president and told him I 
could, I thought, trade most of 
them off for 
half cash and 
half advertising 
with country 
and small city 
newspapers. He 
was rather 
skeptical, and 
took so _ little 
stock in the ex- 
planation of the 
plan). 1 had 
formed that he 
suggested send- 
ing out say fifty 
propositions to 
see how it would 
work. But I[ 
hadn’t served an 
early appren- 
ticeship in the 
country news- 
paper office for 
nothing, where 
the proprietor 
is considered legitimate prey 
for any and all schemes. I 
hadn’t forgotten the checks 
made out at half-fair figures 
for advance payment on ad- 
vertising contracts, and nicely 
timed to reach their destination 
on pay-day morning. My mem- 
ory wasn’t a bit hazy on the ad- 
vertising agents who paid for 
space only in printing material, 
and sometimes in wood type at 
list, although subject to sixty and 
seventy per cent discount when 
the printer bought direct for 
cash! 

Talk about check raising, why 
these agents had the Brockaways 
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and their ilk outclassed in a jiffy. 
One would sanely reason that 
with such a profit—keeping the 
sixty or seventy per cent discount 
—the most voracious “System” 
would be satisfied! But, hush! Is 
that the way to get both ends and 
the middle? 
What, then? Why offer the con- 
tracts at about half what they 
should be for cash. That’s finan- 
ciering some. 

Then add one hundred per cent 
to, say, seventy per cent and pray 
that the poor country publisher 
may keep alive and out of the 
poor house. 

Knowing these things, I urged 
a quick offer of bicycles for cash 
and advertising before the season 
of 1903 was advanced—and be- 
fore some other maker similarly 
fixed got on to the plan and 
shared the spoils. 


We wanted money badly—so 4 


badly that the company was 
forced to pay twelve per cent for 
it that very panic year, 

I won my point and sent out as 
quickly as possible 5,000 form or 
circular letters to the publishers, 
and closed contracts for about 
1,200 wheels at list. I knew many 
would run the advertising and 
afterwards fail to send on the 
cash part. The result was that 
some $75,000 cash and $90,000 in 
advertising was received for an 
absolutely unsalable product. 

Although Model A was a last 
year wheel, we again put it in our 
1893 Catalogue, and consequently 
made it a current year model. 
The sweeping effect of this cam- 
paign resulted in every Model A 
finding a home, and not one was 
sent to the largest publisher with- 
out at least a $50 cash payment. 

The following year an advertis- 
ing agency tried to duplicate this 
success by sending propositions 
calling for less than $15 cash, 
and the balance in advertising for 
an unsalable wheel, but the pub- 
lishers were nearly all supplied 
and the thing was a frost. 

The worst feature, though, was 
the attempt of the president of 
my company to claim the credit 
for the plan, although he hadn’t 
contributed an idea and almost 
prevented my going on with it. 


Assuredly not. - 


IN SAFE HANDS, THINKS MR. 
GIBBS. 


Tue Patrerson-Gisss Co., 
Advertising Engineers, 
Cuicaco, July 7, 1908. 
My dear friend Romer: 

I was very much interested to learn 
from the last issue of Printers’ INK 
that you are again the editor. 

I received some very pleasant letters 
from you in the early ’90’s when | 
was advertising director of the National 
Cash Register Company at Dayton, and 

was reading some of these letters 
that are pasted in a scrap book only 
a few days ago. One, particularly, 
was very friendly, It was the letter you 
sent me when I began to contribute 
to Printers’ Ink, following in the 
footsteps of Artemas Ward, of Sapolio, 
who at that time had been contributing 
a series of what he called: “Stray 
Shots.” 

I congratulate Printers’ INK upon 
the return of its old editor, and | also 
wish that you would say to Mr. Biggs 
that congratulations are in order, both 
for his connection with the paper, and 
the fact that he is to look after its 
interests. 

Printers INK is surely in_ safe 


ands. 
With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
E. D. Gtsss, 
_ le 
“SUCCESS” TO “PRINTERS’ INK.” 
“Success MAGAZINE,” 
A Periodical of American Life. 
New York, July 9, 1908. 
My dear Mr. Romer: 

I trust I am not too late in extend- 
ing to you my sincere congratulations 
upon your return to the editorship of 
Printers’ Ink. I am glad to know 
that you are a large owner in this in- 
teresting and most valuable of the ad- 
vertising trade journals. 

I have been a subscriber and constant 
reader of Printers’ Ink for many 

ars, and consider it the most in- 
orming and helpful of the publica- 
tions devoted to the study of advertis- 
ing. Success Magazine has been a 
fairly regular advertiser in the columns 
of Printers’ Ink, and as we thorough- 
ly believe in your publication, shall 
continue to use space from time to 
time. 

Wishing you and your associates a 
large measure of prosperity, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 

Frepertc L. Cover, 

Advertising Director. 


a 


ADVERTISING IS JUST  BUSI- 
NESS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 5, 1908. 
My Dear Mr. Romer: 

I congratulate the Little Schoolmaster 
on his twentieth birthday. Few peda- 
gogues have spread abroad so much 
good teaching in twenty years. Print- 
ers’ Ink is largely responsible if the 
world understands better than ever, 
that advertising first, last and always 
is just BUSTNESs. 


Yours very trul 
F Woustas Drxey.., 
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The Founder of Printers’ Ink 


(George P. Rowell) said that for accuracy of 
its circulation statement and high quality of its 
readers one of the Best Home Newspapers was 


The Jersey City 
Evening Journal 





We Claim 24,000 CIRCULATION, because 
that is ALL we have AT PRESENT 


The Association of American Advertisers has satisfied itself 
on this point, and know we have the circulation we claim. 


Sells for 2 cents, and is read by the people 
who have the money to spend. Over 
80% of the circulation is delivered by 
newsdealers direct to the homes of its 
readers. That is why the EYAN/NG 
JOURNALisaHOME NEWSPAPER 





Member of the Daily Club, 
Because It Is a One Rate Newspaper 





New York City Representative—C. L. Downes, St. Paul Building 


Foreign Representative—H. Clarence Fisher 
New York Office—Temple Court Chicago Office—Boyce Building 


Main Office—37 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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TWENTY YEARS AN AD- 
VERTISING NEWS- 
PAPER 


By Thomas Russell, 


(Advertising Manager of the London 
Times, 1905-6, and first London Cor- 
respondent of Printers’ INK.) 


Lonpon, Eng., 
June 30, 1908. 

To some of its early staff the 
fact that Printers’ INK reaches 
a twentieth anniversary is no 
doubt a rude reminder of time’s 
passage. To one of them it 
comes rather as a surprise to find 
that only twenty years lie behind 
this anniversary issue. To me it 
seems almost incredible that there 
can ever have been a time in my 
working life before there was a 
Printers’ INK to be read re- 
ligiously through—advertisements ‘ 
and all—every week. 

For all practical purposes, and 
perhaps for every purpose, the 
technical journalism of the art of 
advertising, not only in America, 
but in Britain and the world 
over, dates from the establish- 
ment of Printers’ Ink. London 
has had weekly and has monthly 
technical publications, Mr. Philip 
Smith’s Advertising and Mr. 
Gomer Berry’s Advertising World 
are handsome magazines. London 
Fame, of which I was for a time 
the editor, owing the appoint- 
ment to my previous connection 
with Printers’ INK, had, at the 
beginning, more of the marks of 
1 ‘PRINTERS’ INK baby,” since it 
preserved the paternal octavo 
format. It was issued by the 
great advertising agency of C. 
Mitchell & Co., on the substantial 
and liberal scale characteristic of 
everything which they do. All of 
these publications had or have a 
world-wide circulation, and I 
have been a frequent contributor 
to each. It is no disparagement 
to them to say that when, a few 
years after I had ceased to be the 
contributor of a regular weekly 
letter to Printers’ INk, I made 
several tours of the world, it was 
as the former London  corre- 
spondent of the Little School- 
master that I had the gratification 
of finding I had made myself 
friends in every quarter of the 


globe, thanks not to any merit of 
my own but rather to the celeb- 
rity of the newspaper in which 
my writings had appeared, 

To say why nowhere else than 
in the columns of PRINTERS’ INK 
the journalism of advertising is 


quite so fully alive would perhaps 


be difficult. Tradition—the great 
advantage of having been the first 
in this field—may have had some- 
thing to do with the fact. But 
the main reason probably is that 
Printers’ INK has always been 
more an advertising mews-paper 
than any other technical publica- 
tion. The monthly magazine 
form, particularly in England, 
does not lend itself so well to the 
news feature as the weekly in- 
terval; and London does not 
seem able to support an advertis- 
ing weekly. No British maga- 
zine in any field is able to treat 
news in the same way as our 
weeklies and dailies, and topical 
matter in all British monthlies is 
much less news-like than in 
American magazines, and conse- 
quently less alive. 

Another fact which militates 
against a strictly newspaper-like 
and in favor of a chiefly critical 
treatment of the art in British 
technical journalism, is the na- 
tional characteristic of commer- 
cial reticence. British advertis- 
ers will not discuss or describe 
their plans and experiences with 
the same freedom as American 
advertisers. Hence the editors of 
the London advertising press are 
more often driven to critical, 
and perhaps rather academic. 
treatment of their  subject—a 
treatment of which the British 
temperament would be apt to be 
more tolerant than the American. 

I believe myself to owe more 
to Printers’ INK than any other 
individual advertising man—in 
England at all events. I owe it, 
indeed, everything. The reason 
for this belief — unimportant 
enough in itself—may perhaps 
cast light on the peculiar and 
unique character of the technical 
newspaper whose anniversary is 
being celebrated. 

When I first saw Printers’ 
Ink, which cannot have been 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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For Your Information 














AMONG ALL THE 
NEW YORK DAILY PAPERS 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


in the month of June, 1908, was the FIRST 


paper in volume of advertising carried. The 


five leading papers stood as follows: 


Lines of Advertising 


Daily and Sunday June 1908 
ist. BROOKLYN EAGLE . 840,362 
2d. New York World - - 801,505 
3d. New York Herald - 798,507 
4th. New York American - §21,225 
5th. New York Times - - 477,530 

Daily, excluding Sundays 

BROOKLYN EAGLE - - 570,661 
New York World - : - 493,266 
New York Herald_ - - - 411,917 
New York Times - = - 866,111 
New York American - - 262,899 











In Brooklyn: During June, 1908, the grand 
total of advertising (Daily and Sunday) in the 
Times, Citizen, and the Standard Union was 
767,084 lines). THE BROOKLYN EAGLE 
carried more advertising than all the other 
Brooklyn papers combined. 
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many months after its foundation 
in 1888, I had been for some six 
years in the office of Mr. John 
Morgan Richards, the doyen of 
London Americans, who has al- 
ways been an enthusiastic reader 
and admirer of the Little School- 
master. 
leave a copy of Printers’ INK 
where it fell into my appreciative 
hands. I had done some little 
advertising work for him before 
this. It must have been atro- 
ciously bad; but he was (and re- 
mains) a generous encourager of 
youth, the prop of aspirants. The 
devotion of my whole working 
energies to the art of advertis- 
ing, which led, for me, to one of 
the highest paid of purely salar- 
ied posts in British advertising, 
made me advertising manager of 
the London Times, and eventu- 
ally landed me where 1 am now, 
in the position of an independent 
Advertisement Consultant at Clun 
House, dates from the moment 
when that first copy of PRINTERS’ 
Ink went home in my _ pocket. 
From that day I have never will- 
ingly missed a single issue. The 
paper was a revelation to me. 
Advertising, until then conceived 
as a sort of mystery or arcanum, 
was revealed for the first time as 
a definite and precise science. En- 
thusiasm, hope, and faith in ad- 
vertising as a life-career, and a 
high veneration for it as the most 
candid and legitimate of com- 
mercial processes, date from that 
first number of Printers’ INK 
which I saw—in no metaphorical 
sense my Little Schoolmaster. 

A few years later, Mr. Rich- 
ards saw his old friend Mr. 
Rowell in New York, and prom- 
ised him an article. On his return 
to London, as the literary part of 
the business had by now come to 
be my work, Mr. Richards told 
me the sort of article that he 
wanted to write, and I was al- 
lowed to put it into shape for 
him. It was his article, not mine. 
It was duly published and 
brought a request for more, with 
a check. Mr. Richards turned 
both over to me. Eventually I 
was asked to write, in my own 
name, the weekly article “With 


Mr. Richards chanced to 


English Advertisers” (Mr, Romer 
gave it that title), which did so 
much for me. 

Later came the visit of Mr. 
Romer, then editor of PRiNTErs’ 
Ink, to London. Some of us 
thought this an occasion to be 
celebrated by a banquet, and Lon- 
don advertisers enthusiastically 
welcomed the suggestion. Mr. 
Romer’s modesty proved an in- 
surmountable obstacle; but after 
he had gone, the disappointed 
projectors of the feast clung to 
the idea, and the famous Print- 
ERS’ InK Dinner, organized by 
my friend Mr. F. W. Sears 
(London publisher of Printers’ 
INK) and — over by my 
other friend Mr. T. J. Barratt, of 
Pears’ Soap, was the first Adver- 
tising Banquet held here, and 
thus the progenitor of the stately 
dinners of the London Sphinx 
Club (of which Mr. Richards 
was the first president) and the 
modester but not less enthusias- 
tic Thirty Club dinners, organized 
by Mr. McBain, over which 
have had the honor to preside. 

Thus I pay no more than a 
debt of gratitude in saying that 
if Printers’ INK had not been 
what it was, and remains, I 
should never have taken up the 
career of advertising, and suc- 
ceeded in it. Gratitude has 
tempted the writing of a too 
egotistical tribute; but the real 
object of the present has been to 
examine, so far as might be, the 
characteristics which have made 
Printers’ INK the permanent 
head, as it was the pioneer, of 
advertising journalism through- 
out the world. 


A DIFFERENCE, 

An enterprising gentleman of the 
breezy West, who  superintends the 
railroad eating house in his town, has 
recently hung out a sign that furnishes 
considerable amusement to those who 
pass by. It reads: 

Pies like mother used to make....5¢. 
Pies like mother used to try to 
MD: taSovuaet.adeswinesaaes 10¢c. 


———_~oo—————_ 


H. RusseLt VoorHEES, a member of 
the firm of Voorhees & Co., specialists 
in bank advertising, New York, is 
making a tour of Europe and expects 
to investigate the conditions of bank 
advertising abroad. 
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Circulation Investigation 


The 
Finding 

of 

the 
Printing 
Committee 
of 

the 
General 


Council 


of the Louisville Papers 





Report of the Committee. 


The report of the Committee was 
as follows : 

‘Your Committee on Printing has in- 
vestigated the circulation of the English 
papers in Louisville, having held an open 
meeting on May 14 at which representa- 
tives of all the papers which were ap- 
plicants for the printing were present. 
After a lengthy discussion, at which all 
interested were given every opportunity to 
be heard, statements of circulation were 
submitted by the Post, the Times and the 
Herald. 

‘It is the opinion of the committee that 
the afternoon papers, the Post and the 
Times have larger circulation than the 
Herald; between the Post and Times the 
committee is not able to find any difference 
in circulation so great as to justify the 
committee in saying that either paper has 
the larger permanent circulation. Any 
difference that may exist is so small that 
the committee does not believe it possible 
to ascertain beyond doubt which paper, the 
Post or the Times, has the larger per- 
manent circulation, The committee be- 
lieves that the members of the General 
Council may safely use their judgment in 
deciding which paper should have the 
printing. 

“The circulation claim made by the 
Times was, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, seriously impaired by the charge 
that free copies of the paper have been 
distributed. This cannot be considered 
permanent circulation, for if this practice 
is permitted any paper may show as large 
a circulation as suits its purpose. T7hat 
these charges of the distribution of Sree 
papers by the Times are well founded 
7s shown by the fact that the families of 
two of the four members of this com- 
mittee are receiving free copies of the 
Times, 

“Phe point made by the Herald that it 
is the only daily paper applying, because 
it is the only paper published on Sunday, 
is not well taken, as the committee is of 
the belief that publication on Sunday is it- 
self of doubtful legality, and not necessary 
to constitute a daily paper. 

‘*The committee recommends the Eve- 
ning Post for Public Printer, as no other 
reason why it should not be selected has 
been shown.”’ 

(Signed) 
Eugene M, Daily, Chairman. 
Peter Ellwanger. 
S. H. Kendall. 











The 
Evening 
Post 
made 
Public 
Printer 
having 

the 
Largest 
Permanent 


Circulation 





Average Daily Permanent 
Circulation of the Evening 
Post, - - - - 40,000. 


SMITH-WILBERDING, Special Agency, 
Tribune Building, New York City. 


The Best Paying Medium 
in the U.S. for the price. 
Minimum rate 5 cents line. 


CHAS. A. BARNARD, 
Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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WHERE WE MIGHT LEARN 
FROM EUROPE. 


Some time ago the National 
Association of Manufacturers met 
in New York City, transacted 
business, passed resolutions sup- 
porting American products and 
industry, and then sat down to 
dinner. A day or two later there 
rose in the press a protest from 
our bottled goods interests. It 
was stated that the drinkables at 
this banquet had been Spanish 
sherry, German Rhine wine, 
French champagne and claret, anJ 
a German table water. No 
American wines or waters were 
used. 

This incident brings to mind 
the fact that, while our domestic 
table waters have been pushed ag- 
gressively to the front the past 
five or ten years, widely replacing 
the imported article, the advertis- 
ing for this extremely lucrative 
trade by Americans was under- 
taken slowly. Pure water at 
twenty-five cents a pint retail 
ought to carry a pretty good 
margin to the company that owns 
the spring. But for years we 
permitted Londoners to have 
most of this trade, and even to- 
day the foreign competition is 
fairly strong, and seems to be 
growing. 

Our advertising activity, too, 
has extended chiefly to bottled 
table waters. In the United 
States there are many hundreds 





of springs of admitted medi- 
cinal value. Most of them 
are situated in the beautiful 


mountain regions where springs 
are almost invariably found—in 
the choicest sections of Virginia, 
Kentucky, California, Arkansas, 
New York, etc. With all our en- 
terprise and liberality in adver- 
tising resorts, however, we have 
built up reputations for no 
American springs that place them 
in the same category with resorts 
like hundreds of the lake, moun- 
tain and sea-shore places which 
have been lifted into prominence 
through advertising. Hot Springs, 
Saratoga and a few similar re- 
sorts are famous, not through 
constructive publicity, but merely 
as a result of time or fashion. 
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There_is much to be learned 
from Europe in this respect. 
Hundreds of medicinal springs 
there have been famous for cen- 
turies. Yet even the best-known 
are liberally advertised in peri- 
odicals, guide-books and by liter- 
ature at home, and even in for- 
eign countries. Nearly every mail 
brings to physicians in this coun- 
try the literature of famous Ger- 
man watering places. Building 
on an old custom of European 
people, the authorities in charge 
of these transatlantic springs have 
encouraged summer trips to them. 
Every well-to-do Frenchman and 
German, for instance, is certain 
to take his whole family to some 
spring in the hot weather. It is 
believed that such a course of rest 
and the drinking of medicinal 
waters is necessary to health. 
Certainly it is healthy. 

Why is not such a custom im- 
planted in this country by educa- 
tional advertising? Why are not 
more springs made known to the 
public through advertising of 
their location, the accommoda- 
tions to be found there, the prop- 
erties of different waters, the 
therapeutic value of each and the 
diseases benefited by them? 
Within a day’s journey of our 
(Atlantic Seaboard, for instance, 
there are springs that have been 
resorted to for years to relieve 
ailments ranging from simple 
dyspepsia to chronic rheumatism, 
gout and other grave diseases. 
Their names are for the most 
part unknown to the wide public, 
and their reputation is sustained 
chiefly through the medical pro- 
fession and by the recommenda- 
tions of those who have visited 
them. Hundreds of others are 
doubtless undeveloped or little 
known. In Europe every one of 
them would be utilized and ex- 
ploited, made a center of pilgrim- 
age and an added attraction to 
some hotel, and its water bottled 
for world-wide sale. 

When will we Americans get 
round to developing this industry? 
ie 
Cory for the great Northern Steam- 
ship Company is going to magazines 


and illustrated weeklies from Albert 
Frank & Company. 
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The Indianapolis News 


The Home 









Newspaper 


is the one that pays the 
advertiser —not the 
cheap paper that is 
mostly sold on 
the street. - 
















of the circulation The steady 
of The News is growth of The 
delivered directly News’s circulation 


into the homes 


is shown by the fol- 
of subscribers. ri oes as 


lowing comparison 
for the first 6 months 
of 1907 and 1908: 


1907 1908 


January. ... .75,087 78,881 
February...... 75,710 80,288 





Biach............ 76 81,295 
OE ere 77,388 82,452 
ee ate 75,905 84,258 
June..... seat tee 72,472 84,027 

Average..........-. 75,476 81,867 
Increase 1908 over 1907............ 6,391 


This is Actual Net Paid Circulation Exclusive of All Returns, 
Seanplen, Free — _—— to Advutinate, Etc. 











DAN A. CARROLL, w. vi PERRY, 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Tribune Building, New York City First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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BLRTHDAY GREETINGS FROM 
ONE OF “PRINTERS’ INK’S” 
OLDEST FRIENDS. 
WESTERN NEwsPAPER UNION, 
New York, July 8, 1908. 
My dear Mr. Romer: 

So this is the Twentieth Anniversary 
of Printers’ Ink—Good, I extend my 
congratulations and wish you many 
happy returns, but in reply to your 
ietter I really am at a loss to know what 
{ can say of interest to its readers, be- 
cause the Little Schoolmaster has been 
so busy these many years teaching the 
young idea how to shoot properly in 
the direction of publicity, that a some- 
what ancient, if not altogether honor- 
able, disciple of the art im advertising 
and the art of advertising might be 
considered by the astute students of 
your up-to-date publication in the light 
of a “back number.” 

Hence it is with mingled fear and 
trepidation that ‘I venture forth upon 
this labor of love. 

It is not my intention to discourage 
young “age who are considering the 
advisability of becoming proficient in 
what pertains to advertising, whether 
they draw their information from 
PRINTERS’ INK or some other source 

far from it—but, having been in the 
business thirty-six years, 1 am now 
quite sure that I thought I knew more 
about it, after two years’ experience, 
than I have ever been able to learn 
since by close application and hard 
study, which is the unfortunate habit 
of many a good young man, to whom 
the teachings of Printers’ INK may 
look dead easy at first glance, and 
whose quick intelligence at once dis- 
solves the mystery of the Agate line, 
13 ems Pica, leaded Brevier, E.O.W., 
t.f., stet., kill, etc., etc. 

And since the solid fact remains that 
what I don’t know about advertising 
to-day would, if all written out, fill 
quires, tomes, shelves, boxes and ash 
barrels, yet I say unto each individual 
of this rising generation of advertising 
experts, agents and advertisers—do not 
be discouraged, and at the same time 
try not to be an Ass by deceiving 
yourself into the fond belief that you 
are cock-sure you “know it all’’ at the 
very outset, but be satisfied to learn, 
even if the knowledge of this business 
does come slowly. 

As La Rochefoucauld said about two 
hundred and fifty years ago: “Nothing 
is given so profusely as advice,” and 
by the same authority, I hereby advise 
you, even though I cannot hope to in- 
spire your conduct. 

_ Remember that the sea of advertis- 
ing is a turbulent, rocky and unchar- 
tered expanse where there are no bea- 
con lights, and but very few harbors. 
When you leave port for this kind of 
a voyage you must have a complete 
understanding of where you are bound, 
how, when or why you should ever 
arrive there. Precedent won’t help 
you, but experience and Printers’ INK 


may. 

Roesyene knows, as Lord Macauley 
is supposed to have said (though I 
never could find any authority for it), 
that ‘Advertising is to business what 
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steam is to machinery, the great pro- 
pelling power, “yet unless that power 
1s properly and intelligently employed, 
it becames actually dangerous, and at 
best is a worse than useless waste and 
extravagance. 

The fundamental principle of adver- 
tising in a nutshell is to attract the 
reader’s attention, pleasantly—it is 
easy enough to attract and repel and 
it 1s easy to attract and disgust, and 
still easier perhaps not to attract at 
all, but the basis of success in ad- 
vertising lies in being able to inspire 
confidence in the mind of the reader, 
without which the lowest possible price 
in the best possible medium cannot be 
made to produce a maximum of good 
returns, 

Printers’ Ink has done much in 
the interests of all that is good, legiti- 
mate, clean and wholesome in advertis- 
ing, as well as in an effort to dis- 
courage the reverse. 

It has helped wonderfully to bring 
about a condition of reasonable hon- 
esty on the part of publishers in their 
statements as to circulation, but I very 
much regret to say there yet remains 
much missionary work for  PRINt- 
ERS’ INK and others to do along these 
same lines. 

The medium which grossly exagger- 
ates its circulation, or permits its rep- 
resentatives to do so, is unworthy of 
patronage; dishonesty of that kind is 
no better than dishonesty of any other 
kind; in fact, it is about the worst 
form of dishonesty of which a_ pub- 
lisher is capable, so far as the adver- 
tiser is concerned. 

Many new and valuable ways of 
publicity have been brought into exist- 
ence since PRInTERS’ INK first ap- 
peared; each medium, in its turn, has 
been fully and fairly exploited by that 
publication, for the benefit of its many 
readers, 

There has been inaugurated the 
Rural Free Delivery, which materially 
assists those living outside the great 
cities in getting their mail regularly 
and promptly, then there has been the 
advent of innumerable cheap magazines 
and other inexpensive publications, all 
of which tend to make the people of 
the rural districts read more than they 
have ever read before. 

In this connection it may be inter- 
esting to.some of your readers to know 
that notwithstanding the enormous in- 
flux of printed matter in the last few 
years, the average and the aggregate 
circulation of the four thousand five 
hundred family weekly newspapers, 
whose advertising I have the honor to 
represent here, is grtater now than at 
any time during the last ten years, 
which, to paraphrase Tennyson’s 
“Brook” clearly indicates that publica- 
tions may come and publications may 
go, but the Country Weekly goes on 
forever. 

It is natural to presume that Prtnt- 
ers’ Inx’s policy will be to continue 
to point the way, acting as guide, 
philosopher and friend to all who are 
interested in that greatest of all com- 
mercial powers—ADVERTISING, So it 
may be. Selah, 

W. W. Hattock. 
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Greatest Six Months 


IN THE HISTORY OF 
The Minneapolis Journal 


From January 1 to July 1, 1908, the Journal carried more lines of 
advertising than in any other six months in its history. 
The total for the six months was 


4,058,152 Lines 


25% more than was carried by any other newspaper in Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul. 

The leading firms in a few different lines of merchandise—stores 
that general advertisers and manufacturers will know at a glance—are 
given herewith, together with the total amount of advertising they used 
in the Journal and in its nearest competitor : 


























DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S APPAREL 
Donaldson’s Atkinson’s 
Dayton’s Young-Quinlan 
Powers Philipsborn’s 
The Minneapolis Pearce’s 
Thomas Jennings 
The Leader The Gamossi 
In the first 6 months of 1908 these _In the first 6 months of 1908 these 
stores used space as follows: stores used space as follows: 
JOURNAL TRIBUNE JOURNAL TRIBUNE 
627,278 lines 441,086 lines 245,449 lines 153,342 fines 
42% more in the Journal. 60% more in the Journal. 
SHOE STORES MEN’S APPAREL 
Nickel Plate The Plymouth 
Knoblauch’s The Palace 
Shoe Mart The Model 
Home Trade Barnaby’s 
McCoy’s Browning, King & Co. 


The Arcade 
In the first 6 months of 1908 these __In the first 6 months of 1908 these 


stores used space as follows: stores used space as follows: 
JOURNAL TRIBUNE JOURNAL TRIBUNE 
86,257 lines 48,854 lines 326,764 lines 220,468 lines 
77% more in the Journal. 48% more in the Journal. 


Minneapolis Journal Representatives : 
O'MARA @ ORMSBEE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Brunewick Building Tribune Building 
A. E. CHAMBERLAIN, Western Manager. 
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@_ Every time your publication goes to press 
with reading matter where you ought to 


have ads— 


@. You are paying for space someone else 


ought to be paying for. 


@ Practically all you have to sell is space, 
and you can't sell space to-morrow in yester- 


day's issue. 


@ It’s up to you to decide whether it costs 
more to do without several pages more adver- 


tising than it will cost to get it. 


@ No help you can employ will be as suc- 
cessful in increasing your advertising revenue 


as Printers’ INK. 


@. Space in Printers’ Inx is sold entirely on 
its merits as a business-getting medium. The 
most successful publishers have proved time 
and again that advertising in Printers’ Ink is 


worth more than it costs. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 











SS 


to 











STOCK-SELLING ADS. 


A cheerful maxim of Wall 
Street declares that the time to 
buy stocks is when nobody wants 
them. It follows that the time 
to advertise is when the market 
is full of stocks at bargain-count- 
er prices. Concerning most of 
these securities the promoters 
say that they represent interests, 
which will be highly profitable 
some day, in mines of wonderful 
richness, mines for which, when 
the rush begins, men will forsake 
Goldfield and Rawhide. 

When mining stock is to be 
brought to the notice of the in- 
vesting public, the first thing in 
order is a prospectus. The pro- 
moters get together and assure 
each other that this prospectus 
has got to be the most forcible 
proclamation of mining stock vir- 
tues ever put out and that it 
must kick high over the traces of 
conventionality. Then somebody 
writes what he imagines is a per- 
fect screamer. In idea, phrasing 
and typography it is, as its author 
fondly believes, as far above the 
stereotyped prospectus of com- 
merce as a star abovea tallow-dip. 
But everybody knows that some 
of the noisiest advocates of orig- 
inal advertising are afraid of the 
real thing when they see it. One 
by one the clever ideas, and the 
epigrammatic turns of expression 
are cut out of the prospectus 
until nothing is left but a dry, 
hard statement of what the public 
is expected to receive as fact. 

Following the prospectus comes 
a “market-letter” of from four to 
eight letter-size pages. This 
document is full of enthusiasm. 
It is a trumpet-call to the finan- 
cially unconverted. It dwells upon 
the safety of the investment 
offered and upon the high profit 
to be gathered in by and by. 

Secure your stock now, say the 
promoters, for in a few days we 
shall begin such a campaign of 
newspaper advertising as will 
send the price skyward. Various 
inducements are held forth to 
stimulate sales of stock. One of 
them is a promise that if you buy 
say 100 shares now, you can get 
another hundred in three months 
at the same price, and this will 
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save you a lot of money, because 
publicity is going to make the 
stock boom, 

The newspaper ads vary in size 
and frequency with the amount 
of cash at the promoters’ dis- 
posal, as well as with their faith 
in advertising. As general agents 
and solicitors know, there is al- 
ways a member of the board of 
directors who does not believe in 
advertising and does all he can to 
keep the appropriation down, 

Unless the mine itself is really 
an extraordinary property, so that 
the facts make an _ interesting 
story, there is not much scope for 
original work in writing adver- 
tisements of its stock. You appeal 
to the gambling spirit, but you 
talk as if you were recommend- 
ing some such safe and sane in- 
vestment as a purchase of gilt- 
edged municipal bonds. You lay 
stress upon the amount of high- 
grade ore blocked out, upon the 
transportation facilities, low cost 
of treating the ore, and on the 
high character and technical qual- 
ifications of the managers. 

It is sometimes considered de- 
sirable to say something about the 
immense profits of other mines in 
the same district with your own, 
and to suggest that the very veins 
that have made the neighbors rich 
run through your property. It is 
also expedient to anticipate the 
obvious question: 

“Why, if your mine is so rich, 
don’t you go to some big cap- 
italist and get all the muney you 
want right away, instead of hawk- 
ing stock through the news- 
papers?” 

The answer is that the capitalist 
would want so much of the stock 
that little or nothing would be 
left for the horny-handed promo- 
ter, nor for the discoverer of the 
mine. 

Inquiries that come through the 
newspaper ads are followed up as 
in any other form of mail-order 
business. Mr. Lawson’s Yukon 
Gold Campaign encouraged other 
financial advertisers, and despite 
the unsatisfactory condition of 
business in general the Sunday 
papers are getting a fair share of 
orders from concerns with stock 
to sell. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENTS OF ALL KINDS! : 





Month of May, 1907, “164,930 
Month of May,.1908, 176,054 


Statement of Circulation in POST-DISPATCH of June 4, 1908. 


$1000 WILL BE PAID | 


to any charitable institution selected by 
the Mayor of St. Louis if the circulation 
statement of the Post-Dispatch as above 
is based upon the NET AVERAGE 
DAILY PAID CIRCULATION of 
COMPLETE COPIES (sport final of 
four pages being a supplement and not a 
complete copy) of the WEEK-DAY 
POST-DISPATCH (8 to 24 pages) less 
the number of unsold and returned copies 
by carriers, newsboys, city agents, country 
dealers, sample copies, etc. 


THE ST. LOUIS TIMES. 











Post-Dispatch’s Loss of Circulation 


Personally appeared before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
City of St. Louis, Mo., W. C. Steigers, Business Manager of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, who deposes and says that the following figures 
of circulation of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch are true and correct to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, less unsold papers spoiled in 
the Press Room, left over, unaccounted, registered on the presses 
but not delivered to the Mail Room : 


1907 
See yeoge idty......5.. 150,177 
_ a 161,300 August...... 147,761 ALA 
re 156,287 September... 148,669 } 


(Signed) W. C. STEIGERS, Business Manager, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this second day of January, 
1908. My term expires April 18, 1909. 
ae ADOLPH E, SCHMIDT, Notary Public. 
* Note difference between May statements. 


Why This Loss ? The Times Started April 15, 1907. 
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TWO KINDS OF CIRCULATION STATEMENTS 


NOTE THE DIFFERENCE: 


Statement for 1907 distinguishes between Daily and Sunday cir- 


culations. 


Statement for 1908 combines Daily and Sunday circulations to 
swell Daily Average and hide daily loss of many thousands. 





LAST YEAR’S AFFIDAVIT. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 24, 1907. 
STATE OF MIssourRI, 
City oF Sr. Louts, {ss 
Personally appeared before me, a 
Notary Public in and for the City of 
St. Louis, Mo., W. C. Steigers, Busi- 
ness Manager of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, who deposes and says that 
the regular editions of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for the first four months 
of the year 1907, after deducting all 
copies returned by newsboys and cop- 
ies left over, spoiled in printing and 
unaccounted for, averaged daily 175,- 
897, and Sunday 266,987, full and 
complete papers, and further, that the 
sales of the Post-Dispatch in the City 
of St. Louis exceed by many thousands 
the number of homes in St. Louis. 
W. C. STEIGERS, 
Business Manager. 
ADOLPH E, SCHMIDT, Notary Public, 
City of St. Louis, Mo. 


THIS YEAR’S AFFIDAVIT, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 25, 1908. 
STATE OF MIssourRI, : 
City oF St. Louls, bss 
Personally appeared before me, a 
Notary Public in and for the City of 
St. Louis, Mo., W. C. Steiger, Busi- 
ness Manager of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, who deposes and says that 
the regular editions of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for the first four months 
of the year 1908, after deducting all 
copies left over unsold, spoiled in 
printing and unaccounted for, aver- 
aged 177,410 full and complete papers, 
and further, that the sales of the Post- 
Dispatch in the City of St. Louis ex- 
ceed by many thousands the number 
of homes in St. Louis. 
W. C, STEIGERS, 
Business Manager. 
ADoLPH E. SCHMIDT, Notary Public, 
City of St. Louis, Mo. 


NOTE—The statement for 1908 makes no allowance for returns by 
newsboys, and it gives the net average circulation forthe whole week, 
including Sunday, not the net daily circulation, thereby showing a 
small gain over 1907, instead of a real loss of many thousands. 


TIMES—Best in Everything. 


POST-DISPATCH—Worst in Everything. 





_The ST, LOUIS TIMES 


IS THE MARVEL OF THE MARVELOUS SOUTHWEST! 


Write to any business concern in St. Louis you know or don’t know 
for information about the Times. Address 


PUBLISHERS THE ST. LOUIS TIMES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EDWARD L. PREETORIUS, 
President. 


PAUL BLOCK, 


Hartford Building, Chicago. 





JOHN SCHROERS, 
Secretary and General Manager. 


Representative. 
Flatiron Building, New York. 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT. 


The Edwin Shivell Advertising Agen- 
cy, Boston, is asking rates from news- 
papers. 


The German-American Agency, Phila- 
delphia, is using space in newspapers 
for the Penn Drug Company, of that 
city. 


Andrews & Coupe, New York, will 
shortly send copy to newspapers for the 
Artistic Knit Goods Company, of the 
same city. 


The Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, will shortly use a list of west- 
ern papers through Albert Frank & 
Company, New York. 


The Morse International Agency, 
New York, is sending renewal orders 
to newspapers for the Press Syndicate, 
Lockport, New York. 


Frank Kiernan, New York, is using 
space in newspapers to advertise a 
proprietary article made by the Health 
Company, New York. 


The Siegfried Agency, New York, is 
asking for rate cards from newspapers, 
and want to know if they will be al- 
lowed the usual agency commission. 


Allen S. Olmstead, Le Roy, New 
York, is using ten inch copy for two 
insertions in a small list of papers 
through Dauchy & Company, New 
York. 


Five thousand line contracts are be- 
ing made with newspapers for Cluett, 
Peabody & Company, and large copy is 
being run by Calkins & Holden, New 

ork. 


W. H. Schieffin & Company, New 
York, will make up the list of period- 
icals to be used for the advertising of 
Moller’s Cod Liver Oil about Septem- 
ber 1st. 


The Chambers Agency, New Or- 
leans, is placing business for the Im- 
perial Medicine Company, Houston, 
and is asking rates on 234 inches to be 
used in six months. 


It is announced that J. A. Tedford, 
of the George B. Van Cleve Agency, 
New York, will handle the advertising 
of the Schenck Chemical Company, 
New York, this fall. 


It is stated that Chas. H. Fuller & 
Company will handle the newspaper 
advertising of E. MclIJhenny’s Sons, 
New Iberia, Louisiana, makers of To- 
basco Sauce and extracts. 


The Charles Blum Agency, Philadel- 
phia, is using space in Pennsylvania 
newspapers for Kleenatub, a cleansing 
compound manufactured by the Wrig- 
ley Manufacturing Company. 


The Dr. Richard’s Dyspepsia Tablet 
Association, New York, will not renew 
its newspaper contracts until after 
September 1st, when a number of 
papers in the smaller cities will he add- 
ed to the list. 


The H Sumner Sternberg Advertis- 
ing Service, New York, is placing 
orders with magazines for half pages, 
six times, for the account of Michaels, 
Stern & Company, Rochester, clothing 
manufacturers. 


The George K. Clark Agency, Phila- 
delphia, is using space in Pennsylvania 
newspapers for the Cloverleaf Manu- 
facturing Company, of that city, 
manufacturers of a cooker; four inch 
copy twice a week. 


W. F. Hamblin & Company, New 
York, are using space in the classified 
columns of newspapers for the adver- 
tising of the French Drug Company, 
New York; two lines, thirteen inser- 
tions, every other day, for one month. 


The Fuller Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, is making new Danderine con- 
tracts with newspapers and is sending 
out copy on the old contracts, asking 
publishers to run advertising free of 
charge on a basis of four paid inser- 
tions and four free insertions. 


J. W. Morgan & Company, New 
ork, are using space in women’s 
magazines to advertise “Sampson” silks, 
made by Barton Brothers, New York. 
This agency also announces that the 
list of newspapers to be used for Calox 
tooth powder advertising will be made 
up in November. 


George F. Baright, advertising mana- 
ger of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, leaves for the Pacific 
Coast July 18th to superintend an ad- 
vertising campaign in the newspapers 
of that locality. Thirteen thousand 
lines will be used within six months 
and half page copy will be run. 


Stanley L. Wilcox, New York, is 
placing the advertising of the Cusa 
Manufacturing Company, New York, 
manufacturers of “Cusa” patent tea 
and coffee steamers, formerly called 
the “Gem.” The a will start 
about July 15th in a selected list of 
leading weekly magazines, metropolitan 
Sunday newspapers and a few mail- 
order papers; both classified and dis- 
play copy being used. : 





— 


THE MINING FAKIR’S.. RECORD. 


If one would look up the past of all 
the swindlers who are selling mining 
stock by advertising or circulars or 
agents by means of false and exagger- 
ated statements, promises of enormous 
wealth and unprecedented dividends, 
he will find that some of these fellows 
have once spent some of their time in 
penitentiaries, others have been former- 
ly engaged in the green-goods business, 
others in the race-track business, while 
others have been among the most no- 
torious sharks in their town, but that 
not a single one of them has ever been 
in an honest business. These people 
have never gone out of the business 
of swindling. They have only adopted 
new methods that offer bigger profits 
and less risk of getting into the peni- 
tentiary.—Financial World. 
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A Rich Field 
Is Ready 


for any advertiser among the farmers of 
the United States. There is hardly an 
article now advertised in the high-class 
magazines that cannot be offered with 
profit to readers of farm papers, if the 
right mediums are used. 


FARM, STOCK 
and HOME 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














is emphatically the RIGHT ONE in its 
territory. 


There are, according to the latest figures available, 136,938 farms 
in Minnesota, 113,247 are operated by their owners. FARM, STOCK 
and HOME, Minneapolis, Minn., goes to 50,000 of these Minnesota 
farmers. In view of the fact that agricultural papers are passed from 
hand to hand, it is safe to say that every farmer in Minnesota sees 
FARM, STOCK and HOME every issue. 

Is it not worth while to have your advertisement in FARM, 
STOCK and HOME, a paper that has the confidence of its readers to 
a greater extent than that of any other agricultural paper published ? 

The circulation of FARM, STOCK and HOME (100,000) is 
practically confined to the States of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin, Where can you find a better territory? 





The absolute correctness of the latest circulation 
rating accorded Farm, Stock and Home is guaranteed 
by the publishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory, who will pay One Hundred Dol- 
lars to the first person who successfully controverts 
its accuracy. 














FARM, STOCK and HOME is the only agricultural paper 
in its section that carries this guarantee. 








RS a 
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DAILY LOCAL NEWS. 
VOL. XXXVI. WEST CHESTER, PA. NO, 212 
Daily Local News, West Chester, Pa. Daily Local News, West Chester, Pa, 
Daily Local News, West Chester, Pa. Daily Local News, West Chester, Pa. 
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Daily Local News, : 3 West Chester, Pa. 
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Daily Local News, natural. Jest Chester, Pa 

ily ys West Chest P: 
Daily Local News, They have learned of its Wea Chester, Pa 
ed — aaah Phenomenal success as an — ly > 

» a s st 2 a. 
Daily Local News) AFTERNOON DAILY, with a west Chester. Pa, 
oe — ats circulation of 15,687 in an agri- a a, a 

a Sy ap st Chester, 
Daily Local News, Cultural county, first in impor- west Chester, Pa 
sw i eet, tance in the United States, + Sa Conmer, +n 
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Daily Local News, completely covered by Rural West Chester, Pa 
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Daily Local News, facilities. : , West Chester, Pa, 
a — - rng It goes into the PEOPLE’S hc —— = 
aily Local News, Homes fest Chester, 
Daily Local News, . West Chester, Pa 
pany pee ~ han It gives ALL THE NEWS, — oe ~ 

s A A est ster, Pa. 
Daily Local News, Without party or sectarian bias. West Chester, Pa 
ed — — This makes it THE PEOPLE’S ne — Ss 
aily Local News, : es ester, Pa 
Daily Local News, paper and merchants and busi- West Chester, Pa. 
er — eae ness men generally know this ee, Sag 
aily Loca ews, st Chester, Pa. 
Daily Local News, great truth. West Chester, Pa. 
ed pee ng Its fireside qualities make it a pesca a 
ai oca ews, - ° ‘ ‘hester, Pa. 
Daily Local News — visitor in the Family West Chester, Pa. 
aily Local News, rcle. est ester, Pa. 

i F News P West Chester, Pa. 
Daly Local News, Because of its merits as a west Chester) Pa. 
we to oe ag faithful purveyor, of the news, ea money oe 
Daily Local News, it is wanted by everybody, and West Chester, Pa. 
Day Lect News? #8 EVERYBODY IS A BUYER Wen Chester! Pa 
Daily Local News, OF GOODS, IT 1S THE SHORT, West Chester, Pa. 
Daily Local News, est Chester, Pa. 
Daily Local News, SURE, RELIABLE WAY TO West Chester, Pa. 
Daily Local News, THOSE WHO BUY. bbe oer _ 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 


Fall Home-Building Number 


@ This magnificent double num- 
ber has come to be looked for- 
ward to by our readers as one of 
the most important issues of 
the year. 

@ It is a specially valuable num- 
ber for the advertiser who makes 
a direct offering of those things 
which pertain to Home Building, 
either the actual items which go 
into the construction of the house 
or the wider fields of home mak- 
ing, house furnishing and care of the surrounding grounds. 
@ Asawork of reference on House Building the life of this 
September number is conservatively estimated at from six 
months to one year. 

@ Last form closes August first. 


FRANK A. meannt Mieotaing Manager 





44 East 23d St.) = - - New York 
CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
Briccs & Moore, 1438 Marquette Bldg. CarRROLL J. Swan, 24 Milk Street. 

















It ee ToBuy Only What You Need 


in advertising, as in everything else. It 
doesn’t pay to buy circulation among one 
class of people if your product is of inter- 
est only to another class. 

It pic Pc pays to buy circulation among 
several classes to whom your product 
has little if any appeal, in order to get a 
few classes among whom it is in demand. 


A Strong Publication 


has the great advantage over a general 
medium in that it reaches only people of 
the kind whose buying capacity is well 
defined, There is little or no waste circu- 
lation ina eee medium for the adver- 
tiser who sells the character of goods its 
readers buy. Among special journals 


Case and Comment 


is an admitted leader. It reaches lawyers 
exclusively, and only the best kind of 
lawyers. 35,000 thousand of the best law- 
yers in the country read it regularly. The 
buying capacity of these lawyers can 
scarcely be over-estimated. CASE AND 
CoMMENT can connect your sales depart- 
ment with this buying capacity. Let us 
tell you more, 


CASE AND COMMENT, Rochester, N. Y. 





RICHARD A. PICK, Western Representative, 708 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


| GEORGE S. KRANTZ, dane Pcemedities, 102 West 14th St., New York City. 
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OMMERCIAL 


ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Urion Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink will Receive Free of Charge 
Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 





A man who is the possessor of 
a vivid imagination says that the 









JULY 21 TO 
QUEBEC 


During Tercentenary 
Celebration andVisit of 
PRINCE OF 
WALES, 
Including Montreal and 
the Saguenay. 

200 other attractive and inexpensive 
tours to Niagara‘ falls, Thousand Isl- 
ands, Montreal, Quebec, Adirondacks, 
White Mountains; New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, &c.,&¢., described in our 
32-page illustrated magazine. 


‘*TRAVEL’’ 


Sent FREE to any address. 


GEO. E. MARSTERS, 
31 West 30th St., New. York. 


Two Doors from Broadw: ay. 


NO.1 


idea embodied in the illustration 
of advertisement No. 1 is intel- 
ligibly translated into illustration 
No. 2, and as nobody can do 
more than guess, one supposition 
ought to be about as good as an- 
other. 

If all summer tours were ad- 
vertised in this way about every- 
body would stay home, fearing 
that the situation would be simi- 
lar to that pathetically described 
by the fresh air boy who said: 
“Dey tuk us out dere but when 
we got dere, dere wuz nuttin 
dere.” 














* * * 


If Mr. Arthur G. Duston lets 
the police catch him in the act of 
cooking a live rooster, with all 
his feathers on, right out in 
Madison Square, he will get him- 
self into trouble. 

This kind of a thing may be 


perm'tted in South Framingham, 
Massachusetts, but the New York 
Police are inclined to be critical 


SUMMER 








NO? 


and interfere with people who do 
unusual things. 

Of course Mr. Duston may 
deny that he does things of this 
“ONE SWALLOW DOES 
NOT MAKE A SUMMER” 


$0 swocaber one pers seta top wt ests 
‘cosh wih och ko wha ill the tery 


DUSTON’S WHITE 
IDOTTES 














kind, but if he doesn’t what does 
he mean by printing such pic- 
tures in his advertising? 

* * * 


Here is a Standard Oil adver- 





OURS | 
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tisement which is in many re- 
spects a model of good sense and 
real usefulness. 

The display lines tell us what 
to do and what to do it with, and 





Seal the 
Jelly Glass 

The true way to preserve 

any household preparation 

of fruit—jams, jellies, con-. 
serves and catsup—is to 
cover the contents of each glass, 
jar or bottle with a coating of 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


Easily done—simply me/t paraffine 
and pour it over fruit to a depth of 
one-fourth inch. It is then impossible 
for air to spoil contents. 

Paraffine is useful about the house 
in a multitude of ways. Ask yom 
dealer for a handy-sized cake of 
Pure Refined Paraffine.’ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 

























the simple but striking little illus- 
tration shows us how easy it is to 
do it. 

You can’t expect to do more 
than this with those features of a 
quarter-page magazine advertise- 
ment which catch the passing eye. 


[DrScoft's 
CP Fan, 


Removes Dandruff, 
Prevents Falling 
Hair, Relieves alt 
Scalp Disorders 
by giving life and 

Wo the scalp nd. rosts of 
the hair, in the daily ap- 
Dlication . el ity. 
You will al no fad | t 
















turned i not aatistactory. 
Agents Wanted. 
A FREE Compass with 
each brush to test. 
power. 
A PREE book seat on request. 


PAL MALL ELECTRIC CO. 


(Est. 1878) 
870 Broadway, New Vork 











The noble red man long en- 
joyed a well-earned reputation 
as an eradicator of dandruff, fall- 
ing hair and all other scalp 
troubles—which he instantly re- 
lieved by relieving the victim of 
his scalp, a method of treatment 
the efficacy of which was beyond 
reproach. 

The illustration used in this ad- 
vertisement of Dr. Scott’s Elec- 
tric Hair Brush warrants the in- 
ference that this brush works in 
the same thoroughgoing fashion. 

Some people might object to 
being cured that way, but you 
can’t expect to please everybody. 

* * * 

Here is an advertisement of 

the Spencer sank which is now 


No. | buckwheat coal 
a 

produces as much inert 

as b, gg or Stove CC osting 


doub le -), when used in a 


Spencer:::: Heater 


Require s attention but once a day 
in ordinary weather, because of it 
practt al mayarine feed 

Our free book tells why — and 
other strong points proven by 20 
years success. If interested in heat 
ing, you need this book 

So Oa | Oe 


450 Commonwealth Building, Scranton, Pa 








a familiar feature of the adver- 
tising section of many magazines. 
It looks as if the letters were 
carved in granite and then filled 
with plaster of paris. 

This criticism is both mild and 
just, and no attempt is made to 
explain why the advertisement 
was made in this way—because 
there doesn’t seem to be any. 

It may be claimed that it 
catches the eye, but it is what it 
does to the eye after it catches it 
that makes this style of adver- 
tisement a bad one to copy. 
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Advertisements. 


Advertisements in ** Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a page (299 lines) 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Fire 
per cent discount may be deducted if payment 
accompanies copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent on yearly contract paid 
wholly inudvance, Ifa specified position is 
demanded foran advertisement, andgranted, 
douote price wiil be charged. 

WANTS, 
GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties; 25¢ com. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 


DVERTISING SPACE BUYER. now hand- 

ling large newspaper and magazine account, 
desires to make change. “SPACK BUYEK,” 
Printers’ Ink. 





tee circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
norning newspaper in America by more than 


100.000 copies per day. 





ANTED- Reliable 1 men or agency’s in every 

business center of U_S. to solleit advertis- 

ing. collect, ete. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE 
AGENCY, Monterey, N. L., Mexico. 


J ANTED—A competent job printer 
mechanical contro! of successful job and 
newspaper plant o ning & of 10,000 Good wages 
and an opportuni STON.” « buy interest, if satisfac- 
tory. Address * SAXTON,” care Printers’ Ink. 


JUBLISHING, Mercantile, ! Manufacturing. We 

serve 2 employers. Many opportunities 

for men with advertising experience or ability. 

Write fully as to experience and location de- 

sired. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, New York, or 
1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. 


APABLE_ ADVERTISING® MAN, experienced 
in — A pet circular, — trade-paper, 
joy seeks position 
in New York ot after ug, ist. My past record 
shows results ae interested address 

LIABLE,” care Printers’ Ink. 
NO MORE CUT ROLLERS 

N-M- INK-DIVIDING BANDS 
Save a times she cost. Sales agents wanted, 
Canada; gz pay; particulars mailed. 


8. a 
NM-C-K COMPANY, Sole Mirs., 370.372 smith St, 
(Telephone 926 Hamilton), Brocklyn, New York 


\ ] ANTED—Experienced sales and commercial 
manager to take charge of uctive type 
poe med with reliable references and good ac- 
in the Fa bli _— 
d offers 
RANKERS’ fr, MERCHANTS’ AGEECY 0O., 
roadway. New York 


ititiehern man to take iienee of the sta- 
tionery and advertising departments of a 
manufacturer selliug goods to dealers in men’s 
wear. te experience in both departments, 
age, whether married or not, and salary ex- 
pected. Give complete list references and sub- 
mit specimens of advertising matter you have 
written. Address ‘ *C. M.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 


to tuke 














W ANTED—Daily n newspapers to solicit adver- 

tising for in the territory east of Buffalo 
and Pittsuurg. Have a well-equippea office in 
New York City, and am in close touch with all 
foreign advertising. J attend personally to all 
prep oe and on set the advertising for 
your pers. dress “NEWSPAPER *sp E- 
CIAL,” (on™ Building, New York. 


AS oaree “1 MAGAZINE and “ DOLLARS 
” (Col. Hunter’s great book) 
should be aa by every advertiser and mail- 
order dealer. Best ‘Advertising School ” in exist- 
ence. Year’s subscription and ** Dollars & Sense,” 
50 cents; — y 5 cone of oagneine free. 
ts’? MAGAZINE, 
ONS Century Building. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should nse the ciassified cul- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St.. 
New York. Such sdvertizements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line. six wordsto the line. PRINT 
ers’ INK ts the vest school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every weex more employing aavertisers 
tban any other publication in the United States, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 








ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ity forreaay positions at $250 week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus ane 
endorsements from lending concerns every- 
where, One vraduate fills $8,000 place, onother 
$5,00l, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds supply 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Rusi 
ness Expert. 768 Metropolitan Annex, New York 


OSITIONS NOW OPEN—Ad. writer, Md., $20: 
solicitor and ad-writer, Neb.; advg. man, 
Chicago; telegraph ed., New York State, $18; 
city ed., Va.; web pressman, Hoe 3 deck, Mic he; 
Duplex pressman, N. H.; news and job foreman. 
Kan., $20; stereotyper, Mass.; also for eoponters 
and linotype operators Booklet free. FH 
NALDS NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANG of 
Sprinzfield, Mass 


fos ADVERTISING, CREDIT AND SALES 
MANAGER of one of the largest manufac 
turers in their line, vesires to locate in the East. 
Good reason for changing. Thirty years old; 
ten years' successful experience selling mer- 
chanwise through salesmen and by mail. My 
sales since October have only been 107 les< than 
same months a year ago, and in May they were 
15¢ better than Gay. 1907. Personally acquainted 
with over three-fourths of the buyers of jobbing 
houses in this country ann Canada. I will be in 
Buffalo. Syracuse, New Net Providence, Bos- 
ton. Hartford, Bridgeport, Philadelphia, !salti- 
more and Washington in August, and solicit « 
personal interview with any reputable firm 
whose sales need building up. 
For appointment. aes 
EXVERI,” 
care P 2M one Ink, 


10 Spruce St.. New York, N. Y. 





Advertising Men! 
Business Managers! 


Do you want complete instructions 
and detailed information showing 


how to work 20 of the best newspa- 
per advertising schemes in existence ? 


They are compiled by two professional 
specialty advertising men, who have 
successfully worked every one of them 
in large cities and small-size towns 
during the last few years. 

Can be put on dailies or weeklies. 
Price $1 complete. 


READER & SNYDER 
Box 834 Piqua, 0. 
Clip out this ad. 


poten emekeorea 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


fH HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING MA 

SHINE is the only one which cleanses the 
stencil immediately after the imprint is made 
the vital point in soot eereming. Used by 
PRINTEKS’ 1K, BUTTERICK JBLISHING 
0O., McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, CORRIER-BOYCK 
CO. and a majority of the large publishers 
throughout the sonntey 

ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 

ACHINES FOR SALE. 
Wallace & Co., 29 Murray St., New York. 


eee 
INDEX CARDS. 
NDE a Cc ae for all Cotacte. 








Get our prices 





and si les. THE AIR PRINTING CO., 
912 lm. Street, t beagtinadl, Ton 0. 
— + o> 


MAIL ORDER. 


DS—I can make a quick success of any unsuc- 
ve cessful mail order business. Send for free 
booklet. ‘“‘ EXPERT,” P. O. Box 1615, New 





y York 
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COIN MAILER, 


$2 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing. 
« PYTHIAN PRINTING CO, Ft. Madison, la. 


PUBLISHER earrier—the best device 


yet invented for sending money by mail. The 
cara circulation managers have been looking for. 
Csed and recommended by large publishers. 
Address, Frintert’ Ink Press, 45 Rose St., N. Y. 





@ Send for our folding coin 


~?e 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
'\HE last issue of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory shows the Troy (Ohio) Rvcorp had 
an average circulation of | 210 copies for 1906. 


The. Progress - Enterprise 


Gives big results to advertisers 


CIRCULATION 2,650 


Published weekly at Lunenburg, N.S., 
the Gloucester of Canada, 





WHY ?—Every subscriber pays in 
advance—more than 2,000 of them. 
Covers three of the most prosper- 
ous towns in central Maryland and 
surrounding country. 

THE TIMES 


Ellicott City, Maryland 
68 years’ old and growing 


SEWN Machine Trade 


A JOURNAL OF 
THE TRADE 


E. H. CRAIGE, Publisher 
NEw YorK 




















Why Don’t You 


ADVERTISE IN 
The Retail Merchant 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 


if you want to reach the retail merchants 
of Texas and the Southwest! 


Correspondence a pleasure. 








THE MIDDLETOWN 
NEWS-SIGNAL 


is the leading paper in Middletown, 
Ohio. It has a sworn circulation 
of 2,800, which is constantly in- 
creasing. It is the greatest medium 
for advertising in North Butler, 
West Warren, South Montgomery 
and South Preble County, Ohio. 














Joplin Globe 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Sworn Average 
Daily Circulation 


17,375 


The Home Paper of Ten Cities 


Carries more Want Ads than 
any other 3 papers in south- 
west Missouri combined. 











- oe, — 
COMIC CUTS. 
cme CUTS—single, double column—for sale 


great sacrifice: blocked ready for use. 
Address “ COMICS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


SUPPLIES. 


I Elk NARD’S Cold Water Paste is being used 
on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S cape ey ie 8 Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.( es two barrels 
aste BERNARD'S PASTE DEPT , 71 Dearborn 
treet, Chicago, 
+o, —> 


HALF-TONES. 


ALF-TONKS for the 1 newspaper ¢ or ¢ atologne. 

Line Cuts. Designs, Electrotypes. THE 

STANDARD ENGRAVING CO, 560 7th 
Times Square, 


N#wer x ty HALF-TONES. 
3x4, $1; 4x5. $1, 66, 
geneanaer ‘tiem i accompanies the order. 
Sena for samp. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO.. K 
———~ > — 


PAPER, 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
54-60 Lafayette st.. New York City. 
Coated paversa specialty. Diamond B Perfect. 
Write for high-grade catalogues, 


PRINTING. 


7 OU share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure pet work, 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quentities. THE ROULTON 
PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N, Y. 
+r — 


PREMIUMS. 


MVHOUSANDS of suggestive premiume suitable 
for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesaie dealers in jewel anc 
kinared lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue (@©@) Greatest book of its kind. 
ceeee annually. 36th issue now ready ; free. 
. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 4 Maiden Lane.N. Y. 
—_— +o 


Ave., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 














LETTER HEADS. 


100 LETTER HEADS and 

100 ENVELOPES, 75c. postpaid. 
Printed on Linen Finish Mail Order Bond; your 
= of colors—White, Buff, Olive, Gold or 
Blue—to introduce our Money-Saving Price list 
of GOOD PRINTING Lf 7 her to see sam- 
ples pas ordering. send 4c. for Note 

KSTERN BUSINESS AGENC » 
Princess Building, Chester, Ih, 
o.oo 
PATENTS, 


~eamsPATENTS that ‘PROTEC Tamm 
Our 8 books for Kaventore mailed on receipt ‘| 








of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A.B. LACEY 
Washington. D.C. Exatab. 1869. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D.4 O’GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively, 


he mete ADVERTISING AGENCY, Tribune 
Building, N. Y. Ciassified and Mail-order 
Advertising a specialty. Write for estimates. 


Ateeer RANK & CU., 25 Broad Street, N. Y, 

General Advertising Agents. Kstablished 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 

ingof ail kinds piaced in every part of the world. 
al 


POST CARDS. 


DVERTISING POST CAKDS., 
Vrite for samples. 
MONARCH SALES CO., 395 Broadway, 
———__—<e» ——_— 


ADVERTISING SPECIALIST. 

A= WRITTEN TO PULL—Also follow-up ad- 
vertising matter—at very reasonable prices 

for best work. Write and see. . 

vertising Specialist, W ee Mass. 


N, ¥. 








Cz ALENDA ND. ‘ARS. 


m You Can Get 
Orders 


by having this memo- 
salesman stand at the 
customer’s elbow every 
day in the year, talking 
briefly, persuasively 
and persistently. § A 
desk calendar in two 
colors, on good pa- 
per, at half the usual 
price of one color; 
with memo space 
coubled; weight 
ard postage cut 
in half; and a 

different busi- 
ness-like mes- 


















your name. 

Our booklet 
“Orders” tells how this calendar saves money 
and MAKES money for advertisers. 


ADVERTISERS PRESS, Inc. 


1024 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia 


AD WRITERS. 
NOS $3.00 I will write you an ad or circular to 
quickly pull $100 worth of business. Un- 
successful mail-order men can make big money 
by wee me. Send for free booklet. 
EXPERT,” P. O. Box 1615, New York. 


Positive Retail Advertising Written 


by contributors : Printers’ , Prof. Advg., 
Adv’rs’ Magazine, Adv’g World, etc. 
Adv. Mgr., Box 277, Gainesville, Fla, 


INGREASED 
DEPOSITS 


Banks are getting Good 
Results by using the 
Voorhees & Company 
Individual Bank Ad- 


vertising Service. The advertisements 


we write and design are Attractive, Dig- 
nified and Convincing. We also Write, 
Design and Print Artistic Booklets and 
Folders, and make Name Plate and Em- 
blem Cuts. Write us for our folder enti- 
tled,‘‘ How To Increase Your Deposits.” 


VOORHEES & COMPANY 
SPECIALISTS IN BANK ADVERTISING 
116 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK 


“oF 
ILLUSTRATORS 


LLUSTRATING, lettering, de mentees photo 
retouching, illuminating, engrossing, etc 
A. WONFOR, 172 South sth Street. Newark, N. J. 


—_+o+— 
COLLECTIONS. 


Cash For Old Accounts 


comes easily and direct to you if you use Arch- 
bold’s Collection System. Special outfit tor mak- 
ing 25 collections $1, with compiete instructions 
to collect quickly and at a cost of only two cents 
for each collection. Used in all lines of trade. 
Money back if not satisfied. 

nine HBOLD’S, Meridian Ave., 


COIN CARDS. 


8: PER 1.000. Less for more;any printing, 
THE COIN,WRKAPPER CoO.,, Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, O. 





DAVIDS’ PRACTICAL LETTERER 


at $1, postage paid, will teach you how to write show cards and price tickets, a book of one 


hundred pages, with full particulars. 


Write for information. 


Address 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95 & 97 Vandam St., New York City. Est. 1825. 





WOMEN’S 
y I ' & {E_ 





Established 1891 


CRERAND’S 
CLOAK JOURNAL 


Fu rRnNISHER 


CRERAND’S DIRECTORIES 
CRERAND’S TELEGRAPH CODE 


732 Broadway = ° - 


New York 
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NEWSPAPER ADS. 


NEWSPAPERS —ADS WRITTEN for 

your advertisers. Typo- 

graphy outlined. Saves expense of copy man. 

Adv. Mgr., Box 277, GAINESVILLE, Fla. 
———_ ++ 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 





‘LASS MONTALY. 
/ Established over 20 years. 
8,500 Circulation. 
Gross income, $13,500. 
Profit, $4,000. 
Large enhancement possible. 
Price, $15,000, 5 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
Brokers in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
a 


Over the Top 








Here isa guide 
ecard for the 
filing cabinet 
with a cellu- 
loid tip made in one piece and fold- 
ing over the top of the tab. This 
protects it where the wear comes 
and prevents curling aud breaking. 


Standard 
Index Card Co. 


will be glad to send samples in case 
your dealer does not have them. 
Orders can be filled for all card 
sizes, with tips colored or transpar- 
ent, plain or printed as desired. 











Zion’s Herald 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
METHODIST WEEKLY 





Its Value as an Advertising Me- 
dium is shown by its 


STANDING 
Established 1823 and still 
hearty 


QUALITY 
Subscription price, $2.50 


STABILITY 


85 per cent subscribers renew 
annually 


TERRITORY 


Seven-eighths in New England 


VITALITY 


Increasing subscription list 








36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“A good thing to instil in 
salesmen,’’ 


commented a_ business 
man on the sales-dyna- 
mics of a booklet we 
wrote for him. 

We have sold goods 
ourselves—in person, by 
mail—and know how to 
put the trick in print. 

That’s why we are ad- 
vertising sharpshooters. 

May we write some for 
you that hits the mark ? 


Right Advertising Co. 


Easton, Penna. 
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BENZIGER’S 
MAGAZINE 


THE POPULAR CATHOLIC 
FAMILY MAGAZINE 





BENZIGER'S MAGAZINE. is 

recognized by the largest advertisers 
as the Standard Catholic Family 
Publication in the United States. It 
is highly endorsed and recommended 
by 70 Archbishops and Bishops and 
occupies a position peculiarly its own— 

h illustrated periodical of the high- 
est class that is read by 75,000 Catho- 
lic families, approximating 375,000 
readers every month. No news-stand 
sales, no sample copies—all straight- 
to-the-home circulation. 





For sample copies and further informa- 
tion, address any reputable advertising 
agency, or 

BENZIGER BROTHERS 
36 and 38 Barclay Street, New York 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ LNK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
eards orcirculars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department, 








LovIsvILLz, Ky. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Sitr—I am sending you some 
real estate ads of the Varble & Button 
Co. from the classified columns of the 
newspapers. 

You’ll notice I head each of these 
realty ads with a little introductory 
argument, and I believe this little talk 
has had a good effect. 

These people started in the realty 
business a little more than a year ago, 
and in this short time have climbed 
intoaclass with the largest realty con- 
cerns in this city. As I see very few 
classified ads using any introductory 
talk, I would like to have you criticise 
this idea. Yours truly, 

vesintshnadi L. A. SHAFER. 

‘The ion has my niin 
in fact, I have often wondered 
why so many real estate dealers 
who use the classified columns 
are content with the abrupt start, 
and the bare, bald style so gen- 
erally affected in such advertis- 
ing. 

‘the personal element enters 
deeply into many real estate deals 
—the transaction often depending 
upon what the customer knows, 
or thinks he knows, about the 
agent—and therefore it is impor- 
tant for the dealer to create a 
favorable impression of himself 
and his methods in the mind of 
the prospect, even before they 
have met. The introductory talk, 
properly framed, will help to do 
this work, bringing the customer 
to the dealer full of confidence 
that he will be squarely dealt 
with, and questioning only as to 
whether the dealer has the prop- 
erty he desires, 

There is excellent opportunity 
too, for the development of a 
strong human interest in real 
estate advertising—particularly in 
advertising a residence property. 
It is possible to suggest so many 
of the advantages of a place, its 
conveniences, home comforts, etc., 
without rattling them off like an 





elevator man enumerating the 


| stocks contained in the different 


floors of a big store. Taking a 
large place, for instance, one 
which would warrant the ex- 


pense, and what would be more 
likely to sell it, at a good price, 
than a homely little story of the 
former owner’s daily life in it— 
the pride he took in making this 
and that improvement, his happy 
hours in the garden, the comfort 
of porch and pipe, etc. 
But, getting back to Mr. 
Shafer’s idea, here are reprints 
of several of the introductories 
he refers to, each of which was 
followed by long lists of proper- 
ties of different kinds, with brief 
descriptions and prices: 





VARBLE & BUTTON CO., 
427 W. Jefferson Street, 
Ground Floor. 

A New Home for the Old. 
How would you like to trade the old 
home for a new one ? Something 
modern—more convenient—perhaps a 
better location, in a more desirable 
neighborhood. Either in the city or 
out in the suburbs? We have had a 
great deal of this class of business 
lately and have specialized it along 
with our regular service. We find quite 
a number of people dissatisfied with 
their present quarters and wanting a 
change. If you are one of the dis- 
satis’ a we can better your condition 
home for the 


by getting you a new 
old. Will be glad to talk to you about 
our service along this line—at your 
convenience. 


VARBLE | & BUTTON CO., 
427 W. Jefferson Street, 
Ground Floor. 
Advice On Investments. 

If ever in doubt, when a question 
arises involving real estate, see us. We 
can advise you intelligently on all mat- 
ters relative to the value of property 
or to the buying, selling or renting of 





same. We can show you by close 
estimate the profits any property in- 
vestment will net. When the Varble 


& Button Co. figure future profits, you 
can bank on the results just as we rep- 
resent them. We have pointed out and 
picked up money-making investments 
for many prominent business men of 
Louisville, and in each instance our 
judgment has come in for the highest 
praise. All such consultations can 
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held at our office or yours, and will be 
treated with the strictest confidence. 





VARBLE & BUTTON CO., 
427 W. Jefferson Street, 
Ground Floor. 
Looking For Quick Results? 

The question—-How long will it take 
to sell my property is eften put to the 
real estate man. Some find it hard to 
answer—we find it easy. Varble & 
Jutton are getting quite a reputation 
as quick salesmen. We know where 
to put our hands on the buyers—that’s 
how it’s done. If you’re in a hurry 
don’t wait till your hurry’s over; come 
straight to us, quick as your legs 
will carry you. We'll get in a hurry 
too, and won’t be slow finding a buyer 
for your property. Some agents wait 
for a buyer to come—we chase after 
him. That’s the difference between 
others and us, and it’s the reason of 
our leadership in this community to- 





day. If you’re one of those “Want- 

it-done-quick” fellows, we can accom- 

modate you. 

A Warning. From the Cleveland 
Leader. 


Prudent Purchasers of 
Real Estate 


now demand Title Insur- 
ance because it affords ab- 
solute protection from title 
defects and saves _burden- 
some expense and delay of 
re-examination inthe future. 

You'll never be safe 
without it. 

THE GUARANTEE TITLE 
& TRUST CO., 
Chamber of Commerce 
Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 











Williams Bros. Nearly Always Adver- 
tise One Thing at a Time, in a 
Conversational Style and With a 
Price. From the Lynn, Mass., Daily 
Evening Item. 


Perch 15c. Dozen. 


Fresh from the clear, salt 
water, sent in daily by our 
catchers; sweet and de- 
licious in flavor. Common- 
ly sold at 2o0c. dozen. 
WILLIAMS BROS. 

215, 217 Union 

ynn, Mass. 
’Phones 28 and 29. 


213, Sti, 











More Introductory Talk, from Wana- 
maker’s New York Store. 





Enlarging the 
Buying Power 
of a Dollar. 


The magnifying gee of stock 
clearing does it at Wanamaker’s 
these busy July days. 

A dollar goes further mow in 
buying Carpets, China, Linens 
and other Household Goods, 
than it willin the Fall, when re- 
furnishing plans are to be carried 
out, 

A doilar goes further ow in 
providing all the Clothing and 
other personal needs for the 
comfort and recreation of the 
men or women with vacations 
before them, than it would have 
done a few weeks earlier—and 
that makes just so much more 
to spend in vacation pleasures. 

And it is all good, safe, de- 
sirable merchandise that shrinks 
in nothing but cost, as the power 
| of a dollar grows. 








An Introductory Talk of a Brooklyn 
Department Store. 


| Great Sales 
and Accessibility. 


Pretty nearly every one here- 
abouts knows now that Abraham 
and Straus’ is the only Brooklyn 
Store with direct connection with 
both up and down subway trains 
—the only store with a subway 
station of its own—but more 
and more people each day in 
Manhattan, Bronx and beyond, 
to say nothing of Jersey, are 
beginning to realize that- this 
Store is easier to reach nowadays 
than the Manhattan concerns. 


The Subway Trains that stop 
at our Subway Floor door are 
Express. They come here from 
Kingsbridge in 51 minutes—48 
minutes from Bronx Park, di- 
rect to A. & S, Subway Station; 
17 minutes from Grand Central 
Depot, making stops only at 
14th Street, Brooklyn Bridge, 
Fulton Street, Wall Street, 
Bowling Green, then under the 
river to Borough Hall, and next 
Stop A. & S, Subway Station. 

As there is no store in Greater 
New York that sells desired 
goods so low priced as Abraham 
& Straus, it is not surprising 
that we should be doing the 
record business of our history 
with across the river folk, And 
it isa compliment to Brooklyn 
enterprise as well, 
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“Tue NAvutIiLus.” 

Self-Help Through Self-Knowledge. 

HoLyoxe, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

DEAR Str—Here is an advertisement 
for the “Critic.” 1 clipped it from a 
local paper which happened to come to 
my desk. They say, “All the world 
loves a lover.” Here is a man who 
is willing to spend some of his adver- 
tising appropriation to help things 
along. And it is not a bad advertise- 
ment either. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. M. Rtpgovut, 
Advertising Manager. 


That’s right, it is not a bad ad- 
vertisement. It is a good adver- 
tisement. I think, however, that 
the heading might be a little more 
direct; that, like some of the 
young fellows who are courting, 
it might get at the real point at 
issue with a little less delay. Here 
is the original, and just to show 
what I mean by something “a 
little more direct,” I have written 
one along the same lines, which 
follows it: 


A WORD ABOUT COURTING. 

There is no aid to comfortable com- 
panionship between a young man and 
a young woman equal to a horse and 
carriage. The automobile is not in it. 
There can be no quiet talks, no ex- 
changes of confidence, and no _ senti- 
ment over scenery and other matters 
at forty miles an hour. 

Lots of young fellows have found 
this out and go to Fay for something 











stylish and comfortable that can be 
drawn by a horse. 
louse prices on _ horse-drawn 
vehicles to be found in this vicinity. 
L. B. FAY, 
Main Street, 
Athol, Mass. 
TAKE “HER” FOR A DRIVE 


where you can tell her that long de- 
ferred story without fear of interrup- 
tion, 

With an “auto?” Never! You don’t 
want your eyes on the road, each hand 
on a lever and one ear cocked for the 
sound of a Popping tire, do you? 

No, sir! ‘“‘get a horse,” a good, 
steady horse that will keep to a good 
gait and the road, a comfortable but 
not too roomy buggy, and start_right. 

Get the rig here—this is Cupid’s 
favorite stable—and save a little to- 
ward the parson’s fee. 

L. B. FAY, 
Athol, Mass. 


Maybe that lacks dignity, but I 
am sure that it does not lack di- 
rectness, and believe that it will 
appeal, at least as well as the 
original, to the young man who 
is “sparking.” 
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An Interesting Proposition, by Which 
the Housewife Dodge the Dirt 
and Discomfort Caused by Re-dec- 
orating. _ 

| 


Before You 
Leave Town 


for the summer arrange to 
have us make your draper- 
ies, and redecorate and re- 
furnish your home during 
your absence. 

Orders left with us_ will 
be faithfully and artistically 
executed, and your home 
will be in complete readiness 


for occupancy upon your 
return. Estimates fur- 
nished. 

Distinctive designs _in 
Wall Paper, Draperies, 
Laces, Furniture, etc. Wall 
Paper, roc. roll up. 

Rg. W. & J. B. 
HENDERSON, Inc., 
Fine Furniture and Interior 
Decorations. 


1109 F St. and 1108 G. St., 
Washington, D. C. 
1 


It Never Does Any Harm to Tell How 
and When Things Should be Worn 
for the Best Effect, Even Though 
a Great Many People Already 
Know. From the Kansas City Star. 





“ Breezy Flannel ” 
Trousers 


that are shapely and cool. 

Flannel Trousers worn in 
the evenings with black or 
blue coats have a look that’s 
smart and classy—wide 
thighs—ample cuffs — belt 
loops and materials in self- 
figured and fancy hair-line 
stripes. 


$5. 

Blue Serge Coats, $10. 
Silk Coats, $8.50. 
ROTHSCHILD’S, 
On Main at Tenth, | 








Kansas City. 


From the Evening Star, Washington, 
C. 

We Can Supply Cedar 

Stall Posts for Stables in 


any desired quantity. These 
posts are of the best quality 


cedar, grooved for partition | 
and finished with turned- 
ball t 


top. 
Unusually low prices. 


GEO. M. BARKER, 

649 N. Y. Ave., 

| 1517. 7th St., 
| Washington, D. C 














A Good Kind of Advertising for the 


Phonograph From the Montgomery 
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(Ala.) Advertiser. 








Bryan to 
Speak Here. 


The Distinguished Ne- 
braskan Appears Without 
Fail. Everybody to Hear 
Him. 

Bryan is speaking here to- 
day, will speak again to- 
morrow and the next day 
and every day thereafter. 
This will be good news to 
all, for even Mr. Bryan’s 
political opponents admit his 
great oratorical powers and 
are willing to go hungry to 
hear him speak. 


His subjects are carefully 
chosen. They include the 
political questions, such as 
the Trusts, the Railroads, 
the Labor Question, the 
Banking Laws, Swollen 
Fortunes, the Tariff, Im- 
perialism, Election of Sena- 
tors. He will also deliver 
his famous lyceum orations 
on “An Ideal Republic” 
and “Immortality.” 


The last named consists of 
extracts from his lecture on 
“The Prince of Peace.” 
This is Mrs. Bryan’s fav- 
orite of all her diinauiched 
husband’s addresses and one 
that the ladies always flock 
to hear. 


The way that Bryan hap- 
pens to speak here and 
everywhere else every day 
from now on is this: Bryan 
recently spoke selections 
from ten of his best speeches 
into Thomas A. dison’s 
wonderful Phonograph. It 
was done in the library of 
his home at Lincoln, Neb., 
one of the Edison Record: 
ing experts making a *trip 
there for the purpose. 


A set of what are known 
as master wax records were 
secured. From these hun- 
dreds of thousands of the 
regular duplicate Edison 
Records have been made 


Call and hear _ these 
speeches. 


Edison Phonographs sold 
for $5 cash and then $1 
per week. Gold moulded 
records at 35 cents. 


R. L. PENICK, 
119 Dexter Avenue. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Timely and Tempting. 


























The Tea That’s 
Best for Icing. 


Every Summer sees a 
marked advance in the em 
larity of iced tea as a hot 
weather beverage. Last year 
the increase in its use was 
phenomenal. Already this 
season many of our friends 
are asking what is the best 
tea for icing. To this the 
answer is unquestionably 
Caricol Blend. Iced Caricol 
is one of the best Summer 
drinks we know. It’s _in- 
vigorating. It’s refreshing. 
It’s economical. Caricol is 
a comb.nation of five high- 
grade teas, blended by a 
superior method, These teas 
are tender young leaves of 
first pickings, full of the 
natural virtues of the plant. 
When iced, Caricol has none 
of the herby or acrid tang 
sO common in some teas. 

It’s truly delicious and 
wholesome, a genuine thirst 
uencher and tonic, And 
or such an excellent tea 
the price is extremely mod- 
est. 

34¢. pound. 

5 pounds, $1.60. 
THOS. MARTINDALE & 
COMPANY, 

Teas, a & Seite, 

h & Market, 


Philadel, Pa. 





From the Register and Leader, 
Moines, Ia. 








’ 
The Boys’ Shop. 
We call it “The Boys’ 
os because it is a com- 
= boys’ store. It couldn’t 
more exclusive or com- 
ng A if in a big room all 
y itself 

The Boys’ Shop can dress 
Little Jack Horner, Little 
Boy Blue, Little Tiny Tod- 
kins or any of the other 
cherubs who have won a 
place in history—and all be. 
cause we have a thousand 
and one styles of little fel- 
lows’ Russians, Sailors, Nor. 
folks, and other French 
German, English and 
Parisian ideas. They are 
| + spam vivid and beauti- 


ul. 
Suits $3.50 to $12.50. 
THE UTICA, 


I. & A. Friedlich, 
Des Moines, Ia. 








Des 
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Siunsrt 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 
AND THE FAR WEST 


75,000 
104,000 
april. 1908, | 1 5,000 


INCREASE 53.33 PER CENT 





Circulation 


December, 1906, 


Circulation 


December, 1907, 





Send for Sworn Statement, 
Rates and Letters from 


SATISFIED 
ADVERTISERS 


948 Flood Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 








SOME HONEST FACTS ABOUT 
PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico’s imports from the United 
States increased from $7,000,000 in 1901 
to $27,000,000 in 1907. 

Porto Rico has a brighter commercial 
future than any other territory in posses- 
sion of the United States. 

Every city of the island is progressing 
rapidly, municipal pride is extending, im- 
provements are being constantly made, 
merchants are enterprising, and there are 
no dead towns in Porto Rico. 

We will get: youa good live agent to 
handle your products on the island,’give 
you any information with regard to exist- 
ing conditions, and handle your advertis- 
ing in a manner that will insure you the 
best results. 

Nat'L Biscuit Co., EXPORT DEPT. 
5TH S&T , YTH AND 10°H AVES 
New YORK, May 13. 1908. 
H. A. de Lima, Manager Advertising Co. of 
Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R.: 

DEaR SiR—We want to comnliment you 
upon the avle manner in which you have 
taken hold of our advertising matter-, and 
just as soon ax our company decides to ad 
vertise again in Porto kico, which of course 
will be only in Spanish, we shall be pleased 
to place alladvertising again in your hands. 
Very truly yours, Nat’L BIscuIT Co.. 

Kxport Dep’t, Peter A. Becker, Mgr 
ADVERTISING CO. OF PORTO RICO 

Newspaper and Outdoor Advertising. 
Members Associated Bill Posters’ and Dis- 
tributors’ Assoc’n of the U.S. and Canada. 

3 Tetuan St . SAN JUAN, P. R. 
609 kector Building, CHICAGO, II]. 











THE JOLIET 
NEWS 


occupies a strong position in the Joliet 
Evening field. The increase of subscrip- 
sion price of all the Joliet Dailies in 
November, 1907, from a nickel a week 
to ten cents, sifted out the chaff from the 
wheat, each paper showing its individual 
strength—for there are few duplicate sub- 
scribers now. The News being entirely 
independent holds a combined Daily ard 
Weekly list of over 7,800. and belongs to 
no political or financial combination. 
It is the only paper here unfettered 
in expressing itself in live news and 
editorial opinion. Its influence in the 
community is therefore strong as an adver- 
tising medium. With one exception it 
carries all the heaviest advertising of the 
bést home merchants, and such foreign 
advertising as National Biscuit, Standard 
Oil. Heinz, Van Camp, Washburn Flour, 
National Lead, Ro al Baking Powder, 
Calumet, Arbuckle Coffee, Devoe Paint, 
Postum, India-Ceylon Teas, Egg-O-See, 
Kirk’s Soap, and a long list of the most 
reputable of patent medicines. 

The News isa necessity in publicity 
for Joliet and vicinity. 


H. E. BALDWIN, 


Advertising Mgr. 











She —— 


CHRISTIAN STANDARD 


IT’S DIFFERENT 


from many papers of its class in 
the following respects : 


It has a guaranteed 
circulation of 44,300. 
It carries no adver- 
tisements of extraor- 
dinary inducements. 
No ‘‘Cure Alls.’’ 


The major portion of the 
STANDARKD’S subscription list 
goes to the post office of cities 
and towns of less than 40,0c0 
population. This makes it a rural 
rather than an urban circulation. 
Good position always given. 


20c. per Agate Line 


S. H. FREEMAN 
Advertising Manager 
685 Ninth St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Larger circulation 
than any denominational weekly. 
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An investigation of Newspaper conditions throughout 
the United States has resulted in establishing the 


NEWSPAPERTOM 


List of Verified Circulation Dailies 
EWSPAPERDOM, in its efforts to enable adver- 


tisers to readily select advertising mediums among 

the Daily Newspapers, has created what will be 
known as its list of “ Verified Circulation” papers—those 
newspapers which have demonstrated to advertisers their 
general and profitable usefulness. A\ll papers granted our 
“Verified Circulation” emblem have been investigated 
among local advertisers, and are believed to have all the 
circulation they claim, and furnish advertisers with detailed 


circulation statements duly sworn. 


| VERIFIED | 
| CIRCULATION 


VERIFIED 
CIRCULATION 


VERIFIED | 





LIST OF PAPERS 





Asbury Park (New Jersey) Press 
Bay City (Michigan) Tribune 
Connellsville (Pennsylvania) Courier 
Fargo (North Dakota) Forum 


| VERIFIED | 
CIRCULATION 


| VERIFIED 
| CIRCULATION 






Wasilala0) 





MAG | Flint (Michigan) Journal “CIRCULATION 
Grand Rapids (Michigan) Press " 

Waclalany) | Marrisburg (Pennsylvania) Telegraph | [IVS-7atay 

ROUEN | Ithaca (New York) Evening Journal | }WUEMI 


VERIFIED 
CIRCULATION 


VERIFIED 
CIRCULATION 


VERIFIED 
| CIRCULATION 





Johnstown (Pennsylvania) Democrat 
Lansing (Michigan) State Republican 
Newburgh (New York) News 
Norwalk (Ohio) Reflector 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Times 
Williamsport (Pennsylvania) Sun 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
Zanesville (Ohio) Times-Recorder 








VERIFIED 
CIRCULATION 


VERIFIED | 
CIRCULATION 


VERIFIED 
CIRCULATION 


Newspaperdom Publishing Company, 150 Nassau St., New York 
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Cincinnati Enquirer 











§ An American newspaper of National import- 
ance, unequaled anywhere, unique, original, 
of undisputed prestige, a leader in everything 
and a political force recognized by all. 

€ The Znguirer is in a class alone, occupying a 
field of journalism that none dares, none has 
ever approached. 


§ Asa BUSINESS BRINGER it is equal to any 


and is read by every man in its field who knows 
the value of news and brains. 

{ There are NO PREPARED EDITIONS. 
Wherever it goes all copies are the same. 

{ The DAILY ENQUIRER covers its domain 
thoroughly- At home it leads in the morning 
field. 

{ The SUNDAY ENQUIRER goes everywhere, 
literally covering the continent, one of the most 
tremendous “ pullers” to be named. Read by 
the classes and masses. 

{ The WEEKLY ENQUIRER is a proposition 
with all of the original characteristics of the 
Daily and Sunday editions. The same quality, 
same genius behind it, same tone, same every- 
thing except that it has added features not 
contained in other editions. 

{ Use the Daily, Sunday and Weekly Luguirer 
and your cup of returns will be running over. 


A call by ’phone, postal, letter or wire 
will bring a representative promptly 














THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 


NEW YORK. TRIBUNE BUILDING. CHICAGO. 

































